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WESTERN  CANADA 

A PORTION  OF  CANADA  ALMOST  ILLIMITABLE  IN  RESOURCES,  CONTAINING 
MILLIONS  OF  ACRES  OF  THE  MOST  ARABLE  LAND  ON  EARTH,  AND 
CAPABLE  OF  SUSTAINING  A POPULATION  OF  50,000,000 


'HE  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  countries,  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  Canada  figure  on  their  maps  as 
a narrow  strip,  with  scattered  villages  and  towns  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes,  with  innumerable  smaller 
lakes  and  rivers,  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  realize  that  a 
rival  nation,  with  a territory  vastly  larger  than  the  whole 
American  Union,  has  risen  upon  the  borders  of  this  very  same 
Union,  and,  like  a young  giant,  set  about  making  a glorious  future  for  itself; 
building  up  great  manufactories,  leveling  the  mountains,  filling  up  the  valleys, 
bridging  the  rivers  of  the  continent,  digging  canals,  constructing  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroad  whereby  to  consolidate  its  empire  and  make  accessible  its  bound- 
less national  resources  of  timber,  mines,  and  agricultural  lands.  This  develop- 
ment, only  begun  a few  years  ago,  is  noticed  throughout  every  portion  of  the 


wide  Dominion,  and  in  the  newer 
portions  has  been  so  marked  as  to 
become  a matter  of  most  favorable 
comment  by  writers  and  public 
speakers.  The  territories  of  a few  years 
ago  have  been  changed  into  Provinces  and 
Districts,  with  parliamentary  and  municipal  organization,  placing  the  thousands 
who  have  decided  to  make  their  homes  in  the  vast  domain  lying  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Superior  in  possession  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  older  sections  of  the 
Dominion.  To-day  these  great  plains  are  being  settled  with  a thrifty,  prosperous, 
and  satisfied  class  of  people.  The  ignorance  that  has  existed  in  the  past  respecting 
that  portion  of  Canada  known  as  “ Western  Canada”  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and 
to-day  no  part  of  the  American  Continent  is  receiving  so  much  attention  at 
the  hands  of  those  desiring  new  homes  in  an  agricultural  district,  with  the  great 
possibilities  that  are  there  for  development  in  manufacturing,  ranching,  and 
mining. 


with  its  vast  mineral  wealth,  only  a small  portion  of  which  has  been  developed. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  comprises  an  area  of  3,456,383  square  miles, 
made  up  as  follows: 

The  distance  through  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is,  in  round 
figures,  3,000  miles,  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  the  metropolis  of  Western  Canada, 
being  situate  about  midway.  The  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  lie  to  the 
east,  and  supply  the  Great  West  with  a large  quantity  of  the  articles  required  in 
the  work  of  tilling  its  immense  wheat  fields.  These  two  Provinces  comprise  an 
area  of  about  450,000  square  miles,  and  stretch  from  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  a point  near  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Western  Canada  comprises  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,  and  the  Districts  of  Assiuiboia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Keewatin, 
and  Athabasca,  having  an  area  of  760,000  square  miles,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  the  Northwest  Territories  and  the  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 

Hudson's  Bay,  with  an  additional  area  of 
1,760,800  square  miles.  The  Districts  of 
Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and 
Athabasca  alone  constitute  a region  larger 
than  all  Russia  in  Europe.  There  was  a time 
when  this  vast  region  was  supposed  to  be  fit 
only  for  the  habitation  of  the  beaver,  the 
buffalo,  and  the  bear  ; but  that  day  is  past, 
as  since  the  movement  of  immigration  west- 
ward it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this 
region  contains  the  finest  wheat  and  grazing 
lands  in  the  world.  This  does  not  apply  only 
to  the  comparatively  well-known  Province 
of  Manitoba  and  the  Districts  of  Assiniboia 
and  Alberta,  but  to  the  whole  region  lying 
four  hundred  miles  northward  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  and  as  far  up  as  the  Peace  River  country,  which  not  only 
produces  wheat  which  is  known  as  “No.  1 hard,”  but  is  rich  in  minerals, 
and  to-day  is  being  explored  by  the  seeker  after  precious  metals.  To  the  west 
lies  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  with  its  383,300  square  miles  of  territory, 
its  innumerable  rivers  rich  in  fish,  its  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines,  and  its 
fertile  valleys,  capable  of  producing  the  choicest  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  deal  more  particularly  with  that  portion  of 
Western  Canada  lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  it  is 
to  that  vast  district  the  attention  of  agriculturists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  at 
present  being  chiefly  directed.  Another  district  of  Canada  now  securing  atten- 
tion is  that  known  as  New  Ontario,  reference  to  which  is  made  in  another  por- 
tion of  this  work.  Here  are  to  be  found  millions  of  acres  of  rich,  fertile  lands, 
requiring  but  little  previous  knowledge  of  farming  on  the  part  of  the  settler  in 
order  to  obtain  handsome  returns  for  his  efforts  in  tilling  the  soil. 

RELIGION. 


A WESTERN  CANADIAN  VALLEY. 


The  rapid  settlement  of  these  great  plains  has  been  spoken  of,  but  before 
speaking  of  the  conditions  which  favor  it,  and,  in  fact,  are 
promoters  of  it,  it  will  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the  extent  of 
the  vast  unsettled  portions  of  the  territory  known  as  “ Western 
Canada, ” which  holds  out  inducements  to  the  man  dissatisfied 
with  his  present  lot,  having  but  little  prospee.ts.  pf  /clief  from 
burdensome  taxes,  from  unproductive  farrji's  Gam-D  rxfe&si^e 
rents,  with  no  hope  of  ever  owning  a home  that*h‘e*mfly  eaD-hL. 
own  ; or  to  the  man  who  lives  in  a congested  district,  his*  family., 
growing  up,  his  sons  and  daughters  approaching  manhoOdf  sjnd; 
womanhood,  and  he  with  but  little  in  the*  .way.  of,  temporal 
acquisitions.  ‘ * 

The  Dominion  of  Canada, 
of  which  “Western  Canada” 
forms  a large  part,  stretches 
along  a line  immediately  north 
of  the  United  States,  having 
as  its  eastern  and  western 
boundaries  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  respectively, 
while  to  the  north  it  embraces 
all  the  territory  stretching  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  includes 
the  district  of  Yukon,  where 
are  found  the  celebrated  gold 
fields.  It  also  includes  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia, 


There  is  no  State  Church  in  Canada,  and  the  utmost  religious  liberty  prevails. 


CANADIAN  FARMS  — EAST  AND  WEST— MANITOBA. 

Newly  arrived  adherents  of  nearly  all  denominations  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  congenial  church  society.  Churches  and 
chapels  are  numerous  and  widely  distributed.  Each  church  man- 
ages its  own  affairs,  and  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  are  paid  out  of 
endowments,  pew  rents,  and  other  such  funds.  There  are  no  tithes 
or  church  rates,  excepting  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses  some  qualified  power  in  this 
respect,  but  only  over  persons  professing  that  faith.  Christian 
churches  of  various  beliefs  are  found  in  the  country  towns  as  well 
as  in  the  cities. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  Government  of  Canada  is  Federal.  The 
Provinces  have  local  legislatures.  By  the  British 
North  America  Act  the  executive  government 
and  the  authority  of  and  over  Canada  remains 
in  the  King.  The  Governor-General  for  the 
time  being  carries  on  the  government  in  the 
mime  of  His  Majesty,  but  is  paid  out  of  the 
Canadian  revenue.  The  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  an  Upper  House,  styled  the 
Senate  (81  members),  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (213  members).  The  Senators  are 
nominated  for  life  by  the  Governor-General 
on  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Commons  are  elected  for  five  years. 

The  franchise  for  both  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Provincial  Legislatures  practi- 
cally confers  the  voting  power  upon  nearly  all 
male  residents  of  full  age.  At  the  head  of 
each  of  the  Provinces  is  a Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by 
the  Governor-General  and  paid  by  the  Dominion.  He  is  the 
executive  head  of  the  Provincial  Government  and  medium 
of  communication  between  the  Provinces  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  duration  of  the  Local  Assemblies  is  fixed  at  four 
years.  The  powers  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  the  Provin- 
cial Legislatures,  and  the  contributions  to  the  revenues  of  the 
latter  from  the  Dominion  Treasury,  are  defined  by  the  British 
N orth  America  Act  and  Acts  passed  under  it.  Legislation  upon 
local  matters  is  assigned,  as  a general  rule,  to  the  Provinces. 


Stock  Barn  and 
Cattle. 


new  certificates  were  granted  during  the  past  year.  These 
figures  show,  on  the  average,  one  teacher  for  every  240  people, 
and  for  every  forty  children.  The  entire  value  of  the  school 
properties  of  the  country  is  now  $1,410,710,  or  nearly  $3  per 
head  of  the  entire  population,  a condition  of  things  to  be 
envied  by  many  an  older  country.  The  average 
salary  paid  to  teachers  in  rural  districts  is  $373  a 
year,  and  the  highest  in  cities  is  $1,800.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  teachers  being  all  well 
certificated,  the  schools  are 
inspected  at  intervals  by 
competent  teachers,  to  see 
that  the  most  approved 
methods  are  fully  observed. 
The  schools  are  non-sec- 
tarian, and  are  national  in  char- 
acter, and  the  secular  branches 
and  general  public  morality 
are  alone 
taught  dur- 
i n ir  re  ir  u- 


Threshing  Scene 


NATURALIZATION. 


MUNICIPAL  SYSTEM. 

There  is  generally  a perfect  system  of  municipal  government  in  the  Provinces 
constituting  the  Dominion,  by  which  municipal  councils,  elected  by  the  people, 
control  and  govern  matters  of  purely  local  and  municipal  concern.  In  every  Act 
of  Parliament  or  Legislature  one  object  sought  has  been  to  give  the  utmost  pos- 
sible freedom  to  localities  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs. 


EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

An  important  consideration  for  a settler  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  educational 
facilities  available;  and  the  school  system  of  Manitoba  and  the  Western  Terri- 
tories is  by  educationists  claimed  to  be  equal  to  any  on  the  continent.  In  Mani- 
toba the  rural  schools  are  about  every  three  miles  or  so  apart  in  the  settled 
districts,  and  the  system  is  free.  There  is  no  taxation  of  pupils  for  attendance. 
The  Government  makes  an  annual  grant  of  a considerable  sum  to  each  school, 
and  all  the  expenses,  teacher’s  salary  included,  are  paid  by  this  grant,  and  a gen- 
eral taxation  of  the  land  within  the  district,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied,  or 
owned  by  parents  or  those  having  no  children.  This  assures  the  poor  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  primary  education  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  rich.  The  teachers  are  all 
skilled  educationists,  duly  certificated.  In  these  schools  all  the  ordinary  branches 
for  every-day  life  are  taught.  In  many  of  the  village  schools,  where  two  or  more 
teachers  are  employed,  a still  higher  education  is  given,  and  in  the  city  and  town 
schools  collegiate  institutes  are  maintained  where  students  are  fitted  for  the  sev- 
eral colleges  at  Winnipeg  and  other  cities  in  Canada.  One-eighteenth  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  “Fertile  Belt”  from  Pembina  to  the  Saskatchewan,  and  beyond  it,  is 
set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  A few  figures  on  this  point  will  not  be 
uninteresting.  3 

In  1871  the  school  population  of  Manitoba  was  817,  * ,•  and  now  it  is 

59,811.  In  1883  the  average  attendance  was  5,064,  and  I now  it  is  25,458. 

In  1883  there  were  246  teachers  in  the  province,  and  the  | number  is  now 

1,472,  about  one-half  males,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  i scarcity,  as  815 


A TYPICAL  SCHOOL  IN  WESTERN  CANADA. 


No  question  of  naturalization  arises  in  connection  with  the 
emigration  of  British  subjects  to  Canada.  Settling  in  the  Domin- 
ion makes  no  more  change  in  this  respect  than  a removal  from 
York,  Glasgow,  Swansea  or  Dublin,  to  London,  and  a new  arrival 
has  all  the  privileges  of  a Canadian-born  fellow-subject.  The 
Canadian  naturalization  laws  are  marked  by  a spirit  of  great 
liberality  toward  foreigners,  and  such  persons  can  transact  any 
business  and  hold  real  estate  without  being  naturalized.  In  the 
case  of  foreigners  taking  up  free  homesteads,  before  the  govern- 
ment deed  (or  patent)  can  issue  they  will  require  to  become 
naturalized  British  subjects,  which  can  be  done  on  residing 
three  years  in  the  country  and  taking  (he  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  oath  is  one  of  simple  allegiance,  and  does  not  require  any 
offensive  renunciations.  Naturalization  confers  political  and 
all  other  rights. 


for  the  pur-  General 

1 View 

pose.  of  the 

In  con-  Coun,ry' 

nection  with  educa-  ' THE  finest  wheat  and  grazing  lands  in  the  world.” 
tion  may  be  mentioned  the  Government  Experimental  Farms  at  Ottawa,  Ontario; 
Brandon,  Manitoba ; Indian  Head,  Assiniboia,  and  Agassiz,  British  Columbia, 
where  all  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  seeds,  roots,  vegetables,  grasses,  small 
fruits,  trees,  and  shrubs  that  it  is  sought  to  grow  in  these  districts  are  sown  on 
all  the  varied  soils  which  are  found  on  the  farms,  and  a faithful  record  of  the 
results  is  preserved  for  the  information  of  the  entire  agricultural  population  of 
the  country,  and  occasionally  published  in  the  newspapers,  of  which  most  of  the 
small  towns  have  one  and  the  cities  several.  The  feeding  and  breeding  of  stock 
is  also  fully  reported. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  of  Manitoba  sends  around  to  the  towns 
and  villages  a traveling  school  of  dairy  instructors.  In  these  schools  lectures  are 
given,  accompanied  by  practical  operations,  by  competent  men,  in  all  the  arts  of 
cattle  raising,  butter  and  cheese  making,  etc.,  that  all  may  learn  the  best  methods 
known  to  the  country  without  loss  of  time  or  money  to  the  settlers. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


Institute  work  has  been  greatly  extended  in  Manitoba  during  the  past  year. 
All  agricultural  societies  now  take  up  this  work.  There  are  now  over  sixty 
centres  at  which  farmers  meet  to  discuss  practical  questions  relat- 
ing to  agriculture,  and  the  work  is  being  extended  to  outlying 
districts  where  no  agricultural  societies  exist. 
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SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Very  naturally,  an  intending  settler  with  a family  will  inquire,  “ What  are 
the  social  conditions  of  the  country?  If  I locate  in  Western  Canada,  shall  I 
enjoy  any  of  the  blessings  of  educated  life,  or  shall  I be  forever  shut  out  from  all 
congenial  society?"  This  country  is,  so  far,  settled  with  many  of  the  best  families 
of  the  countries  whence  they  emigrated.  It  is  nothing  surprising  to  find  college 
graduates  working  their  own  farms,  and  the  most  experienced  agriculturists, 
mechanics,  merchants,  and  men  of  all  callings,  in  the  country  towns  and  villages. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  blind  and  the 
insane.  In  Manitoba  there  are  homes  for  incurables,  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  etc.  The  existence  of  these  institutions  is,  however, 
no  evidence  that  this  Province  has  more  than  its  share  of  the  afflicted,  as  they 
were  constructed  for  the  care  of  those  of  the  Territories  to  the  west,  as  well  as  for 
those  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

There  are  a number  of  friendly  societies,  with  branches  in  the  smaller  places, 
and  in  many  of  the  country  schoolhouses  which  dot  the  prairie  Masonic  and 
other  lodges  often  meet,  and  gatherings  of  an  intellectual  character  are  frequently 
held.  There  is  nothing  lacking  in  town  and  country  to  make  life  enjoyable  that 
could  be  expected  in  any  new  country. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  Atlas,  if  they  are  residents  of  any  of  the  West- 
ern States,  or,  in  fact,  of  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  will  remember  that  in  the 
early  history  of  these  States  complaints  against  the  climate  were  frequently  made. 
It  was  said  that  fruit  could  not  be  grown  ; that  it  was  not  possible  to  raise  cattle 
successfully ; and  that  farming  operations  could  not  be  carried  on  with  any  degree 
of  success,  but  long  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  how  erroneous  these  ideas 
were.  In  the  same  way,  what  is  now  known  as  Western  Canada,  one  of  the  great- 
est wheat-producing  districts  of  the  world,  was  spoken  of  as  a wilderness,  tit  only 
for  buffaloes  and  foxes.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  how  completely  these  alle- 
gations have  been  falsified,  and  every  year  is  proving  the  fallacy  of  similar  state- 
ments respecting  the  Western  Provinces.  The  climate  of  Western  Canada,  as 
described  by  those  who  have  lived  there  for  some  years,  is  said  to  be  very  agree- 
able. Disease  is  little  known,  while  epidemics  are  unheard  of.  Spring  commences 
about  the  first  of  April.  Some  seasons,  however,  seeding  is  begun  early  in  March, 
the  snow  having  entirely  disappeared.  But  spring  scarcely  puts  in  an  appearance 
before  it  is  followed  by  summer,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 
delights  of  that  pleasant  season,  with  its  long  days  and  cool  nights.  It  is  in  this 
fact  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  vegetation, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  this  long-continued  sunshine,  exceeds  anything 
known  in  lower  latitudes.  The  soft  maple  tree  has  been  known  to  grow  more 
than  five  feet  in  a single  season. 

The  autumn  season  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined.  It 
extends  into  the  month  of  November,  snow  sometimes  not  falling  until  late  in 
December,  giving  the  farmer  the  opportunity  of  finishing  up  his  threshing,  com- 
pleting the  marketing  of  his  thousands  of  bushels  of  No.  1 hard  wheat,  and  leaving 
him  sufficient  time  to  put  his  land  in  condition  for  the  crop  of  the  following  year. 

As  for  the  winters,  they  entirely  lose  the  dread  with  which  timorous  people 
have  regarded  them,  after  a single  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
reading  of  a record  of  temperature  any  idea  of  the  comforts  or  discomforts  that 


probably  of  greater  importance, 
while  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  also  no 
less  important. 

A contribution  to  one  of  the  eastern  magazines  says  : 

“ In  the  crisp,  dry  atmosphere  of  Western  Canada  the  writer  has  experienced 
temperature  of  40  below  zero  without  discomfort;  and.  while  wearing  exactly 
the  same  clothing  as  in  the  other  case,  has  been  chilled  to  the  marrow  in  the  mois- 
ture-laden air  of  the  Atlantic  coast  when  the  thermometer  registered  10°  above.’’ 

In  describing  the  effect  of  the  warm  winds  of  the  Pacific  on  the  Alberta  dis- 
trict, and  comparing  the  generous  climate  there  with  that  of  the  districts  south  of 
the  boundary  line,  the  statement  is  advanced  that  “ the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
in  Colorado  are  twenty  degrees  from  the  coast,  are  but  ten  degrees  distant  in 
latitude  fifty-six  degrees,  and  the  pass  in  the  Rockies  through  which  the  Peace 
River  flows  from  west  to  east  is  but  2,800  feet  above  sea  level,  or  more  than  a mile 


lower  than  the  summit  station  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  in  Wyoming. 
Across  this  mountain,  however,  so  much  diminished  in  width  and  height,  come 
the  warm  Chinook  breezes,  which  make  the  climate  of  Alberta  so  mild.” 

Great  Britain  is  one  of  earth’s  most  favored  regions  for  wheat-growing.  It 


SOFT  MAPLES  AS  SHADE  TREES. 


has  a summer  of  about  60°  to  62°  F. 

In  the  Northwest  Territories  the  Dominion  Government  maintains  sixteen  stations 
where  the  temperature  is  daily  recorded.  Ten  of  the  sixteen  showed  a mean 
summer  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  F.  for  the  year  1898. 

A celebrated  authority  says  ; ‘‘That  the  wheat  growers  of  Western  Canada  are 
satisfied  with  their  experience  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  Manitoba  the  area  sown 
in  wheat  in  1900  was  double  that  of  1890,  and  that  in  Northern  Alberta  the 
acreage  in  grains  in  1900  was  more  than  double  that  of  1890.” 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  summer  and  yearly  temperature  at 
stations  in  Western  Canada,  with  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  height  above  the 
sea.  The  temperatures  are  derived  from  ten  years’  observations  and  over,  when- 
ever practicable : 

TEMPERATURE. 


STATIONS. 

Latitude . 

Longi- 

tude. 

Height 

Mean  temperature. 

sea. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Year. 

Northwest  Territories  — 

deg. 

deg. 

feet 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Battleford . . 

52.41 

108.20 

1620 

62.3 

1.3 

32.9 

Banff 

51.10 

115.35 

4542 

51.6 

17.0 

34.6 

Chaplin 

50.27 

100.40 

2202 

65.0 

3.3 

35.7 

Calgary 

51 .02 

114.02 

3389 

58.8 

13.9 

37.4 

Edmonton  

53.33 

113.30 

2158 

59.3 

8.8 

35.9 

Indian  Head 

50.28 

103.40 

1924 

62.9 

2.2 

38.0 

Moose  Jaw 

50.21 

105.35 

1745 

61.6 

5.3 

33.9 

Medicine  Hat 

50.01 

110.37 

2101 

63.7 

12.5 

39.9 

Pincber  Creek 

49.00 

114.00 

3750 

58.8 

22.5 

38.9 

51.15 

102.14 

59.6 

-4.5 

30.5 

30.7 

Prince  Albert 

53.10 

106.00 

1402 

59.5 

-2.1 

Qu’Appelle 

50.30 

103.47 

2115 

61.6 

1.6 

33.4 

Regina 

50.27 

104.37 

1885 

62.7 

-0,9 

32.5 

Swift  Current 

50.20 

107.45 

2439 

63.5 

9.8 

37.6 

Manitoba  — 

49.43 

99.33 

64.9 

0.7 

34.5 

33.1 

Brandon  . 

49.51 

99.57 

1176 

63.1 

-0.4 

Barnardo  (Russell)  

50.59 

49.01 

101.20 

97.13 

59.4 

64.2 

-3.1 

2.9 

30.3 

35.3 

49.58 

101.16 

61.9 

1.7 

32.8 

Miunedosa 

50.10 

99.48 

1690 

60.5 

-0.6 

32.0 

Portage  la  Prairie 

49.57 

98  01 

830 

64.2 

1.8 

35.2 

Winnipeg  . 

49.53 

97.07 

760 

66.0 

-0.9 

33.3 

Statement  showing  the  daily  temperature  for  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  1900,  and  January  and  February,  1901,  at  each  of  the  following  places  . 
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ATLAS  OF  WESTERN  CANADA. 


Everything  in  Canada  is  in  proper  keeping  for  the 
development  of  the  combined  physical  and  mental  energies 
of  man.  There  are  to  be  found  at  once  the  hardihood 
of  character  which  conquers  difficulties, 
the  climate  which  stimulates  exer- 
tion. and  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  reward 
enterprise.  Nature  has 
marked  out  this 
country  for  exalted 
destinies. 


-•A. 


HARVESTING  IN  WESTERN  CANADA'S  GREAT  WHEAT  BELT. 

No  one  particular  in  her  category  of  advantages  is  more  effective  as  an  instru- 
ment to  enable  Canada  to  take  the  position  thus  declared  by  an  eminent  authority 
to  be  hers  in  the  future  than  her  climate. 

Taking  the  conditions  referred  to  as  the  true  guides  to  climate,  it  is  found 
that  a large  portion  of  Canada  is  in  latitudes  which  in  Europe  have  proved  the 
most  favorable  to  the  health  of  man. 

Altitude  more  than  latitude  makes  climate,  and  in  this  respect  Canada  occu- 
pies a position  superior  to  most  regions,  according  to  Humboldt  Europe  has  a 
mean  elevation  of  671  feet.  South  America  of  1,132,  Asia  of  1,151,  and  North 
America  of  748  feet.  The  Canadian  part  of  North  America  is  placed  at  300  feet. 

The  great  bodies  of  water  which  are  a distinguishing  feature  of  Canada  also 
exert  considerable  influence  on  the  climate.  Hudson’s  Bay  is  1,000  miles  long  by 
600  wide.  Its  temperature  is  65°  F.  during  summer ; in  winter  it  is  3°  warmer 
than  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  The  chain  of  fresh  water  lakes  which,  almost 
without  a break,  extends  between  latitude  44.45  and  latitude  51  north,  and  from 
longitude  75  to  longitude  120,  covers,  together  with  the  smaller  lakes,  an  area  of 
130,000  square  miles,  and  contains  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  fresh  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  moderating  influences  of  these  large  bodies  of  water, 
which  never  freeze  over,  will  be  at  once  recognized. 

In  the  districts  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  the  winter  climate  is  compara- 
tively mild,  not  severe  ; blizzards  are  unknown,  and  stock  winter  in  the  open 
air  and  come  out  fat  and  in  good  condition  in  the  spring.  The  Stock  Association 
of  Alberta  reports  about  250,000  head  of  cattle,  100,000  of  sheep,  and  50,000 
horses.  Other  indi- 
vidual owners  have 
about  one-third  more. 

The  reports  from  all 
are  favorable  as  to 
the  future,  speaking 
well  for  the  climate 
in  midwinter. 

EFFECT  OF 

CLIMATE  ON 

GROWTH  OF 
WHEAT. 

It  might  be  well 
to  illustrate  here  the 
effect  of  the  almost 
perpetual  sunshine  on 
the  staple  art'.cle  of 
the  country,  namely, 
wheat.  The  wheat  of 
Western  Canada  is 
well  known  to  be 
extremely  hard,  the 
yield  also  being  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  more 

than  in  the  States  south  of  the  boundary  line 
The  principal  causes  for  this  are  that  the  farther 
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CATTLE  RANCH 


SCENE  ON 


’ you  travel 

toward  the 
northern 
limit  of  its 
growth,  the 
finer  is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soil  you 
find.  The  subsoil 
throughout  the  intense  heat  of  summer  is 
kept  moist  by  the  slow  melting  of  the 
deep  winter  frosts,  the  moisture  ascending 
to  the  surface  and  nourishing  the  roots  of 
the  grain,  thus  stimulating  growth  and 
producing  a bountiful  crop.  Again,  the 
sunshine  is  longer  just  at  the  needed  time, 
when  the  heads  are  ripening.  Heat  alone 
will  not  bring  wheat  to  maturity,  solar 
light  being  a necessity,  and  the  greater  its 
amount  the  better  the  result  obtained.  From  the  15th  of  June  to  the  1st  of  July 
there  are  nearly  two  hours  more  daylight  in  every  twenty-four  in  Western  Canada 
than  in  Ohio. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  wild  flowers  are  as  common  as  in  England,  and  in 
August  wild  fruits  and  delicate  ferns  abound.  Of  course,  there  are  good  and  bad 
seasons  in  Canada,  as  everywhere  else,  but.  taken  altogether,  the  climate  is  a 
decidedly  good  one 

In  April  the  monthly  mean  temperature  of  40  is  found  in  Alberta  and  Assini- 
boia  and  passes  eastward  to  Manitoba,  indicating  a spring  slightly  in  advance  of 
southwestern  Ontario,  on  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude.  Spring  in  April  makes 
rapid  strides  in  Manitoba,  with  an  average  day  temperature  of  48°. 

In  considering  the  climate  of  the  Canadian  prairies,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  although  the  total  rainfall  averages  only  13.35  inches  for  the  Terri- 
tories and  17.34  inches  in  Manitoba,  the  amounts  falling  between  April  1st  and 
October  1st  are  respectively  9 39  inches  and  12.87  inches,  or  70.3  and  74.2  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  The  rainfall  in  Manitoba  April  to  October.  1900,  was  15.44  inches. 

The  winter  goes,  as  it  comes,  almost  in  a day  The  crescent  sun  pours  his 
powerful  rays  through  the  transparent  atmosphere,  and,  when  the  thaw  has 
begun,  the  great  atmospheric  disturbances,  caused  by  the  heated  centres,  cause  the 
northwest  wind  to  blow  and  lick  up  the  water,  which  covers  the  plains,  seemingly 
all  in  a day.  One  has  not  infrequently  seen  the  water  on  the  low  ground  a foot 
deep  in  the  morning  and  gone  in  the  evening ; while  in  another  day  or  two 
the  black  alluvium,  which,  like  the  blackened  plate  of  glass,  absorbs  heat  in 

seemingly  enormous 
quantities,  is  dry  and 
powdery  on  the  fields 
plowed  in  the  autum  n. 
Seeding  proceeds 
when  the  frost  is  not 
more  than  four  inches 
out  of  the  ground. 
Then  in  a few  days 
the  prairie  is  dotted 
with  spring  flowers. 
Seldom  is  the  spring 
long,  damp,  and  cold. 
Spring  comes,  growth 
is  phenomenal,  and 
the  harvest  of  spring 
wheat  is  ripened  in 
the  middle  of  August. 
With  such  a soil,  mar- 
velous in  the  amount 
of  its  plant  foods,  and 
with  the  long,  bright, 
even  occasionally  hot, 
summer  day,  the  transformation  of  the 
plant  cells  is  so  rapid  as  only  to  be 
likened  to  the  growth  of  plants  under 
glass.  To  the  plodding,  laboring. 
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WHERE  MARKETS  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND. 


waiting  husbandman  it  seems  so  unreal  as  to  he  incredible  that  four,  or  at  the 
-*•  most  five,  short  months  should  yield  for  an  area  of  1 ,500,000  acres  some  30,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  as  much  more  of  other  grains,  to  feed  the  toiling  millions  of 
continental  cities. 

THE  WORLD  S BREAD  BASKET  IS  WESTERN  CANADA. 

Western  Canada  is  a country  practically  unknown  to  a great  many  who  have 
not  had  their  attention  directed  to  it.  In  fact  it  is  not  long  since  a great  Amer- 
ican writer,  in  an  article  on  the  “Wheat  Supply  of  Europe  and  America,”  made 
the  statement  that  to  the  north  of  the  international  boundary  there  is  only  a nar- 
row fringe  of  land  capable  of  producing  wheat.  In  replying  to  this,  another 
writer,  better  informed  as  to  facts,  said  that  wheat  could  be  successfully  grown  at 
Fort  Simpson,  a Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  post  lying  at  the  junction  of  the  Laird 
and  Mackenzie  rivers,  near  the -intersection  of  longitude  122°  west  and  latitude 
62°  north,  or  nearly  800  miles  north  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  as  far  northwest  of  Winnipeg  (the  metropolis  of 
Western  Canada)  as  Winnipeg  is  northwest  of  New  York.  Not  only  is  it  pos- 
sible to  raise  wheat  at  this  degree 
of  latitude,  and  that  of  a better 
quality  than  it  is  possible  to  grow 


some  cases,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  free  homesteads  it  may  be 
necessary  to  go  some  little  distance  from  the  railway,  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  railroads  is  to  push  forward  the  construction  of  colonization  lines,  so 
that  in  a very  short  time  even  these  new  settlements  will  have  the  advantage 
of  railway  facilities.  Competition  between  the  different  lines  is  relied  upon  to 
improve  rates  from  time  to  time,  and  in  some  cases  rates  are  regulated  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  extension  of  railways  in  Western  Canada  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  features  of  the  progress  of  the 
country.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  crosses  this  country  with  its  iron  belt, 
running  through  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  prairies  of  Manitoba,  Assiniboia.  Alberta, 
and  Saskatchewan  being  a great  fertile  link  connecting  Eastern  Canada  with  the 
rich  Province  of  British  Columbia,  with  its  mines  and  untold  wealth  in  lumber 
and  fisheries,  as  well  as  considerable  stretches  of  excellent  agricultural  lands, 
while  the  Canadian  Northern,  as  previously  intimated,  will  have  a system  practi- 
cally paralleling  it  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  grain  and  grazing  districts  on 
the  continent.  These  and  the  other  railways  mentioned  have  opened  up  a large 
tract  of  fertile  land  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest,  ready  for  the  plow,  and  con 
sidered  to  be  the  largest  wheat-growing  area  in  the  world. 

The  splendid  Saskatchewan  Valley  has  been  opened  recently  by  two  new  lines. 

Others  are  projected,  including  one  in  the  direction  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  iii  anticipation  of  the  route  between  Hudson’s  Straits  and 
Liverpool  becoming  available.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway’s 
lines  in  Southern  Manitoba  and  Eastern  Assiniboia  have  also  been 
extended,  securing  the  opening  of  the  Souris  coal  fields  and  an 
unlimited  supply  of  cheap  fuel  to  the  settlers.  Not  only  have  the 
people  of  Manitoba  connection  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  with 
Eastern  Canada  through  British  territory,  and  access  to  the  great 
lakes,  but  there  are  also  three  lines  running  to  the  United  States 
boundary,  joining  there  the  American  system  of  railways. 


GROUP  OF  GRAIN  ELEVATORS  AND  FLOURING  MILL. 

in  any  other  country,  but  two  hundred  miles  north  of  that  point,  rye  and  oats 
are  grown  ; whilst  two  hundred  miles  still  farther  north  barley  and  potatoes  are 
successfully  produced. 


Hitherto  the  markets  of  China  and  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralasia, India,  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  have  been 
closed  to  Canada,  but  access  has  been  gained  to  them  under  im- 
proved conditions,  which  give  Canada  advantages  of  time  and 
distance  over  all  other  countries. 

Then  for  an  Eastern  market  the  low  rates  charged  for  haiding 
grain  and  cattle  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  gives  to  the  producer  on 
the  plains  and  wheat  fields  of  Western  Canada  the  closest,  speed- 
iest, and  cheapest  connection  with  the  markets  of  the  Old  World. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  the  extensive  mining  districts  of 
British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  where  there  is  a demand  for  the 
foodstuffs  of  Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  giving  to  the  pro- 
ducer an  ever-increasing  market. 

FORESTS. 


RAILWAYS. 

Railways  nowadays  are  a prime  essential  to  a 
good  grain  market.  The  sever-.',  systems  of  rail- 
ways operating  in  Western  ^ anada  supply  a serv- 
ice that  is  really  excellent.  Nearly  every 
farming  district  is  within  easy  access  of  one  of 
the  lines  of  railway,  while  branches  are  being 
extended  as  the  conditions  of  settlement  demand. 

It  is  estimated  that  wit.i  the  projected  lines  and 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Manitoba  & 
North  Western,  the  Great  North  West  Central, 
and  Canadian  Northern  through  the  Saskatchewan 
River  belt,  and  which  at  an  early  date  will  become 
a second  transcontinental  line  through  that  great 
country,  Calgary  & Edmonton,  Regina,  Prince 
Albert  & Long  Lake,  the  necessitiesof  new  settlers 
are  well  met.  Therefore,  while  it  is  possible,  in 


279,000  SQUARE  MILES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COUNTRY. 


In  speaking  of  the  extent  of  the  country  referred  to  in  these  pages,  one  writer 
says:  “Leaving  out  the  4(10,000  square  miles  of  Keewatin,  the  382,000  square 

“miles  of  British  Columbia,  with  its  untold  wealth  of  forests,  fisheries,  and 
“mines,  and  Athabasca,  with  its  area  of  122,000  square  miles,  we  have  left,  then, 
“Manitoba  and  the  districts  of  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,  extend 
“ ing  four  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  nine  hundred  miles  east  and  west, 
“ and  embracing  an  area  of  359,000  square  miles.  If  we  draw  a line  through 
“ Harper’s  Ferry,  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  southern 
“ line  of  Virginia,  and  take  all  west  of  that  line  to  the  Missouri  River,  embracing 
“part  of  the  States  named  and  all  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
“Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  we  shall  have  an  American  territory  equal  in  extent 
“and  area,  and  in  nowise  superior  in  agricultural 
“resources,  to  the  Canadian  territory  under  consideration  !” 

A recent  writer,  resident  in  Sweden,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  Canada  by  making  the  following  comparison:  “Can- 
ada is,  in  brief,  as  large  as  the  whole  world  of  Europe.” 

In  Canada  there  are  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  land  not  surpassed  in  fertility  by  any 
area  of  similar  size  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  most  of  which  is 
embraced  in  what  is  here  described  as  Western  Canada. 


The  forests  of  Canada  are  rich  with  a great  variety  of  trees  which  are  useful 
for  lumber  of  many  kinds,  for  building  purposes,  for  furniture,  and,  in  many  parts 
of  Canada,  for  fuel.  Among  the  varieties  are  the  maple,  elm,  ash,  Douglas  fir, 
Alaska  cedar,  spruce,  balsam,  red  cedar,  hemlock,  walnut,  oak,  butternut,  bass- 
wood, poplar,  chestnut,  mountain  ash,  willow,  black  and  white  birch,  and  others. 

FUEL. 

Besides  the  large  tracts  of  forest,  both  in  and  adjacent  to  Manitoba,  there  are 
coal  areas  within  and  contiguous  to  the  province  of  such  extent  as  to  be  practically 
inexhaustible.  It  has  been  discovered  that  between  Red  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  are  some  65,000  square  miles  of  coal-bearing  strata.  The  priu 

cipal  farming  districts  of  Western  Canada  are  within 

easy  reach  of  firewood,  while  the  farmer  of  Alberta, 
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Assiniboia,  ami  Saskatchewan  is  especially  favored,  on  account  of  his  being  able 
to  go  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  from  there  get  all  the  coal  he  requires,  in  some 
cases  at  the  bare  cost  of  handling  and  hauling  it  home.  Extensive  collieries  are 
now  operated  at  Canmore,  Lethbridge,  Edmonton,  and  Anthracite  in  Alberta,  and 
at  many  other  points  small  mines  are  worked  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
settlers.  The  coal  mined  at  the  first  three  of  the  above-mentioned  points  is 
bituminous,  while  that  at  the  latter,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  is  anthracite  and 
of  first  quality.  Coal  is  also  mined  in  Southeastern  Assiniboia,  and,  although 
of  the  lignite  family,  makes  fairly  good  fuel 

The  Legislature  of  Manitoba  has  effected  an  arrangement  by  which  this  coal  is 
to  be  supplied  at  a rate  not  to  exceed  $2.50  to  $5  per  ton,  according  to  locality. 
With  the  extraordinary  transportation  facilities  possessed  here,  controlled  and 
regulated  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  Legislature,  and  with  enor- 
mous deposits  of  excellent  coal, 
easily  and  inexpensively  avail- 
able, Manitoba  enjoys  most 
exceptional  advantages,  secur- 
ing an  ample  and  cheap  supply 
for  all  her  inhabitants. 

TAXATION. 

In  Western  Canada  the  rate 
of  taxation  is  low  ; it  is  only  a 
few  cents  per  acre,  where  the 
settlers  do  not  impose  burdens 
on  themselves,  and  under  all 
circumstances  is  but  a fraction 
of  that  in  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent and  in  Europe.  In  Canada  the  central 
or  Federal  Government  does  not  tax  the 
people  to  wipe  out  the  Federal  debt,  which 
pays  only  3 per  cent,  and  is  therefore  left 
undiminished.  The  Canadian  debt  was 
mainly  created  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  canals,  and  other  permanent 
public  improvement,  and  with  its  light  rate 
of  interest  is  comparatively  but  little  burden 
on  the  people.  As  a result  the  Government 
is  able  to  save  heavy  sums  from  customs, 
excise,  and  other  sources  of  indirect  revenue, 
and  give  large  subsidies  to  the  several  Provin- 
cial Governments.  In  Manitoba  the  subsidies 
so  received  amount  to  about  $2  per  head  of 
the  population.  Consequently  the  Provincial 
Government  taxes  but  lightly  for  its  annual 
expenditure.  A large  portion  of  the  revenue 
so  derived  goes  to  support  schools,  roads  and 
bridges,  agricultural  societies  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmers,  the  maintenance  of  asylums  and  other 
public  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  afflicted.  The 
farmer  is  taxed  to  only  half  the  extent  of  the  amount 
raised  by  taxation  in  the  United  States. 

In  Manitoba  the  reeve  and  six  councilors  transact 
the  business  of  a municipality.  They  levy  and  collect  taxes, 
form  and  readjust  school  districts,  and  build,  construct,  and 
repair  roads  and  bridges.  Low  taxation  is  the  rule  all  through 
Western  Canada,  and  that  is  an  important  item.  The  stock, 
implements,  household  goods,  and  all  other  personal  effects 
belonging  to  the  settler,  as  well  as  farm  buildings  and 
other  improvements,  are  exempt.  In  this  way  in  Manitoba 
the  average  taxes  for  all  purposes  will  not  exceed  $12  for  a 
quarter  section.  In  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan 
they  will  not  average  more  than  $5  or  $6  per  quarter  section. 

MONEY. 

Although  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  is  abstaining  from  borrow- 
ing, yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  a loan  is  necessary  and  occasionally  it  is 
good  business  to  make  one.  All  English  and  Eastern  Canadian  loan  companies 
have  branches  which  lend  on  farm  securities  at  from  6 to  10  per  cent  per  annum, 
aud  even  lenders  on  chattel  property  are  generally  satisfied  with  10  or  12  per  cent. 

MANUFACTURING. 

All  the  principal  towns  and  villages  have  large  flour  mills,  the  total  output  of 
these  being  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  barrels  per  day,  and  elevators  for  the  hand- 
ling of  grain  whose  total  capacity  is  over  14,000,000  bushels.  Oatmeal  mills  are 
established  at  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Pilot  Mound,  and  other 
points.  Blacksmith  shops,  carpenter  shops,  wood- working  shops,  machine  shops 
for  repairing  agricultural  implements,  are  also  found  more  or  less  in  every  town 
and  important  village.  The  railway  companies  have  large  workshops  at  Winnipeg. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Brandon,  Broadview.  Medicine  Hat,  Moose  Jaw,  Calgary,  and 
Swift  Current,  that  give  employment  to  many  men.  The  demand  formills,  etc.,  is 
of  course  always  increasing  as  the  country  is  brought  more  and  more  under  cultiva- 


tion, and  the  increasing  population,  enlarged  facilities  for  business  and  travel,  com- 
bine to  afford  opportunities  for  the  establishment  of  new  branches  of  commerce  by 
those  who  have  a little  money  and  a practical  knowledge  of  the  special  business. 

GAME. 

The  shooting  season  in  Western  Canada  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  not 
only  to  sportsmen,  but  to  all  who  love  the  appearance  of  wild  life  in  the  woods, 
in  the  waters  and  on  the  prairies.  Game  birds  abound  in  every  district  of  the 
country.  Beautiful  flocks  of  prairie  chicken,  the  gem  of  all  table  game,  are 
found  on  every  farm,  sometimes  covering  grain  stacks  by  their  vast  numbers. 
Every  pond,  stream,  and  lake  has  its  varied  flocks  of  wild  fowl.  The  large  and 
beautiful  mallard,  the  swift-winged  teal,  the  merganzer,  the  butter-ball,  the 
slioveler,  the  redhead,  and  almost  every  variety  of  duck,  can  be  dis- 
covered by  the  sportsman  wherever  water  can  be  found.  Besides 
the  prairie  chicken  and  the  duck  there  are  innumerable  flocks  of 
other  game  birds  to  be  found  everywhere,  such  as  geese,  turkeys, 
cranes,  pelican,  plover,  partridge,  grouse,  and  many  others.  Of 
four-footed  game  there  is  also  an  abundance.  The  timid  and 
playful  hare,  deer,  black  and  cinnamon  bear,  the  high- 
headed elk,  moose,  and  antelope  are  all  found  in  parts  of 
Western  Canada,  especially  in  the  northern  portions  sur- 
rounding the  great  lakes. 

FISH. 

The  fisheries  of  Canada  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  embra- 
cing fully  13,000  miles  of  seacoast,  in  addition  to  inland  seas, 
innumerable  lakes,  and  a great  number  of  rivers. 
They  offer  many  advantages  to  those  engaged  in 
similar  occupations  in  other  countries,  and  who 
may  have  suffered  from  the  bad  seasons  of 
recent  years.  The  fishing  industry  of  West 
ern  Canada  (exclusive  of  British  Colum- 
bia) is  confined  to  the  waters  of  the 
inland  lakes,  and  is  proving  very  prof- 
itable. Besides  supplying  the  local 
needs,  considerable  exporting  is  done. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Winnipegosis,  and 
Dauphin  are  the  principal  lakes.  The 
rivers,  however,  abound  in  fish,  and  large 
quantities  are  caught,  the  settlers  being 
able  to  lay  up  stores  for  future  use.  The 
value  of  the  whitefish  caught  in  the 
territories  in  one  year  was  $261,000. 

AGRICULTURAL  FEATURES. 

“ Will  yet  maintain  a population  of  30,000,000.” 
— Lord  Selkirk. 

If  the  valleys  of  the  Red  and 
Assiniboine  rivers  alone  are  cap- 
able of  feeding  a population  of 
many  millions,  what  may  be  said 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
vast  territory  lying  between  Man- 
itoba and  the  Rocky  Mountains? 
A magazine  writer  says  that  Lord 
Selkirk  was  ridiculed  in  1812  when  he 
prophesied  that  these  hyperbore- 
an alluvial  plains  and  valleys 
would  some  day  maintain  a 
population  of  30, 000, 000  souls. 
“The  child  is  born,”  this 
writer  continues,  “who  will 
see  Lord  Selkirk’s  prediction 
realized.”  The  Province 
of  Manitoba  alone  this  year 
has  nearly  2,000,000  acres 
under  crop,  in  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  flax,  and  other  grain, 
some  of  the  great  mills  and  elevators.  potatoes  and  other  roots.  It  is 

estimated  that  the  wheat  yield  will  approach  40,000,000  bushels.  The  term  “the 
wheat  field  of  the  world  ” is  quite  appropriate  when  applied  to  this  great  area.  For 
three  hundred  miles  west  of  Manitoba  through  the  districts  of  Assiniboia,  Alberta, 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  for  many  miles  on  either  side  of  the  railroad,  95  per  cent  of 
the  prairie  is  good  wheat  land,  being  a rich,  black,  loamy  soil  of  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility. For  quality  of  grains  the  country  also  occupies  a front  rank.  Those  who 
saw  the  exhibits  made  by  the  Government  of  Canada  at  international  exhibitions 
as  well  as  at  several  State  and  county  fairs  in  the  United  States,  at  the  recent  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  also  at  the  Glasgow  and  Buffalo  expositions  of  the  present  year, 
will  readily  bear  testimony  to  the  superior  character  of  the  agricultural  exhibits, 
decidedly  superior  to  any  others  in  competition. 

AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  WHEAT. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  varies  under  different  conditions.  In  some  years 
the  average  has  been  over  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  while  in  others  it  has  been 
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A WHEAT  FIELD  THAT  YIELDED  FORTY  BUSHELS  TO  THE  ACRE. 

twenty-five,  and  in  one  or  two  years  going  as  low  as  sixteen  and  eighteen  bushels. 
Many  individual  cases  report  as  high  as  forty-five  and  even  fifty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre.  But  taking  the  lowest  average,  and  with  reasonable  prices,  there  is  no 
industry  that  will  produce  better  profits.  For  years  past  the  price  of  wheat  all 
over  the  world  has  been  low,  but  the  farmers  from  year  to  year  have  enlarged 
their  wheat  areas.  Owing  to  the  modern  and  economical  methods  employed  in 
cropping,  harvesting,  threshing,  and  marketing,  as  well  as  the  special  ease  with 
which  in  this  prairie  country  of  Western  Canada  all  this  is  accomplished,  there  is 
always  a profit.  The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat  being  placed  by  experts  at 
from  $5  to  $7  per  acre,  there  have  been  cases  in  the  past  few  years  where  as  much 
as  $25  per  acre  has  been  realized  as  a profit,  while  in  many  cases  it  is  safe  to  put  the 
profit  at  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre.  With  wheat  at  its  present  price,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  good  prices  for  some  time  to  come,  it  does  not  require  mu,ch  demon- 
stration to  the  practical  mind  to  realize  that  the  wealth  of  Western  Canada  is  not 
altogether  confined  to  the  gold  fields  of  the  Yukon  and  British  Columbia. 

“Phenomenal  Wheat-Growing  Capabilities”  is  a term  that  is  sometimes  applied 
to  Western  Canada  by  American  news- 
papers; and  while  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  make  so  high  sound- 
ing a claim,  it  is  not  wholly  inapplicable 
when  the  average  growth  of  wheat  in 
many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  is  com- 
pared with  the  wheat  crop  of  Western 
Canada.  The  late  United  States  Consul 
Taylor,  in  one  of  his  reports  from  Win- 
nipeg, stated  as  follows ; 

“When  harvest  time  came,  the  entire 
labor  of  the  region  was  found  to  be 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  task  before  it. 

The  wheat  straw  had  grown  so  tall  and 
stout,  and  was  so  heavily  loaded  down 
with  grain,  as  to  make  the  work  of 
reaping  and  stacking  extremely  exhaust- 
ing. The  strength  and  weight  of  the  growing  grain  frequently  broke  the  reaping 
machines,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  strong  men  was  required  to  handle  the  great 
weight  of  the  sheaves.”  During  harvest  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  into 
the  country  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  harvest  hands  from  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Canada  to  assist  in  garnering  the  immense  harvest  of  grains. 

OATS,  BARLEY,  AND  FLAX. 

While  “Wheat  is  King,”  it  is  not  the  only  cereal  grown.  The  crops  of  oats, 
barley,  and  peas  are  wonderful,  and  the  growth  prodigious.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  reports  of  delegates  who  have  visited  the  country,  what  they  saw 
was  a revelation  to  them.  Oats  yielded  all  the  way  from  sixty  to  ninety 
bushels  per  acre,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  known  to  exceed  a hundred.  One 
delegate  writes.  “100  bushels  of  oats  and  60  bushels  of  barley  per  acre  were 
“common  crops  on  well-tilled  farms,  and  individual  yields  of  85  bushels  of  barley 
“and  124  of  oats  were  well  authenticated.  I brought  back  with  me.  and  still 
“have,  a sample  of  oats  for  which  a yield  per  acre  so  phenomenal  was  claimed 
“that  I do  not  care  to  give  the  figures,  but  the  specimen  has  characteristics  which 
“would  make  it  remarkable  whether  the  yield  were  two  bushels  or  two  hundred. 
“The  grain  stood  five  feet  six  inches  high,  the  heads  were  more  than  twelve 
“inches  long,  and  each  chaff  case  when  opened  is  found  to  contain  not  one  or  two 
“but  three  perfect  kernels  of  oats.” 

Barley,  as  has  been  said,  yields  enormously.  Owing  to  the  bright  sunshine 
and  the  absence  of  rain  during  harvest  it  presents  a bright  appearance  and  is 
sought  after  by  brewers  everywhere,  bringing  several  cents  a bushel  more  than 
that  grown  in  other  countries.  Peas  yield  splendidly,  and  are  entirely  free  from 
grubs  and  bugs.  They  are  used  in  fattening  hogs  and  for  other  feed,  and  are 
superior  in  every  way  to  corn.  Experts  say  that  the  absence  of  hog  cholera  in  this 
country  is  largely  attributable  to  the  excellent  feed,  corn  not  being  used.  It 
must  not  be  thought  from  this  that  corn  can  not  be  grown,  but  wheat  pays 
so  much  better  that  but  little  attention  is  given  to  it.  However,  a num- 
ber of  farmers  raise  corn  for  the  purpose  of  fodder  and  use  as  ensilage. 

Some  of  it  grows  as  high  as  ten  and  twelve  feet. 

AVERAGE  CROPS. 

The  results  of  experimental  tests  of  varieties  of  grain,  to  gain  information  as 
to  their  relative  productiveness  and  usefulness,  are  much  more  reliable  as  a guide 
to  tin?  selection  of  the  best  sorts  when  the  average  experience  of  several  years  can 
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be  given.  With  regard  to  the  yield  of  cereals  a few  figures  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  There  is  an  experimental  farm  in  Manitoba  and  another  in  the  Northwest 
Territories. 

In  oats,  in  a three  years’  continuous  test  at  the  Manitoba  farm  the  average 
yield,  with  twelve  different  varieties  sown,  was  75  bushels  20  pounds  to  the  acre  . 
at  the  experimental  farm  in  the  Northwest  Territories  the  average  was  85  bushels 
23  pounds  per  acre. 

In  two-rowed  barley,  with  six  varieties,  the  average  yield  at  the  Manitoba 
farm  for  three  years  was  42  bushels  31  pounds  per  acre  ; in  the  Northwest 
Territories’  farm  the  average  was  56  bushels  26  pounds  per  acre. 

In  spring  wheat,  twelve  varieties,  the  average  yield  in  Manitoba  was  35  bushels 
28  pounds  per  acre  ; in  the  Territories.  41  bushels  41  pounds  per  acre. 

In  potatoes,  the  average  yield  from  twelve  varieties  during  the  three 
years  was  343  bushels  50  pounds  per  acre  in  Manitoba  ; in  the  Territories, 
300  bushels  15  pounds  per  acre.  These  averages  foi  three  years  can  not  be 
surpassed  anywhere. 

ROOTS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Apropos  of  roots  and  vegetables,  it  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  matter  that  in  the  growth  of  these  products  Western  Canada  has  no 
superior.  In  the  middle  of  September  ripe  tomatoes  may  be  seen  in  great  profu- 
sion, while  they  have  been  known  to  ripen  as  early  as  the  first  of  July.  A 
gentleman  from  Ohio  visiting  one  of  the  agricultural  fairs,  said  he  had  never  seen 
anything  in  his  State  to  equal  the  exhibit.  Three  cabbages  weighed  together 
126  pounds,  solid,  sound,  and  fine  grained  as  though  they  had  weighed  but  six 
pounds  each.  Prize  potatoes  weighed  41  pounds  each,  while  those  weighing  three 
pounds  were  so  plentiful  that  they  attracted  no  attention.  Beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
etc.,  also  grow  to  an  exceptionally  large  size  , watermelons  reach  75  pounds  and 
citrons  25  pounds. 

DAIRYING. 

With  regard  to  dairying,  the  season 
just  passed  has  in  many  respects  been 
an  improvement  on  its  predecessors. 
There  has  been  a good  market  for  choice 
creamery  butter  throughout  the  summer, 
and  its  average  prices  realized  have  been 
somewhat  in  advance  of  previous  years. 
The  attached  table  shows  a large  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  butter  manufactured  at 
nearly  all  the  creameries  mentioned,  and 
judging  by  the  present  prospects,  we  may 
look  for  further  substantial  increases  in 
the  future.  The  season’s  butter  was  all 
sold  and  shipped  to  the  west — to  points  in 
British  Columbia,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Yukon  Territory.  The  butter  shipped 
to  the  three  last  named  places  was  packed  into  sealed  tins,  holding  10,  5,  2, 
and  1 pound  each. 

While  the  result  is  a gratifying  one,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  is  yet  a great  deal  of  room  for  improvement.  Considering  the  number 
of  people  who  are  engaged  in  dairy  farming  in  Alberta,  and  the  number  of  milch 
cows  kept,  the  average  production  is  yet  very  small. 

Dairying  is  a specially  important  industry  in  Western  Canada,  and  year  after 
year  is  assuming  greater  proportions.  The  market  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  government  creameries  are  fully  proved.  In  Alberta  there  are 
creamery  stations  at  the  following  points  : Calgary,  Innisfail,  Red  Deer,  Tindas- 
toll.Wetaskiwin,  and  Edmonton.  [During  1898  the  output  was  164,18b  pounds  ; in 
1899,  241,328  pounds  ; in  1900,  303,777  In  the  Eastern  division,  which  comprises 
stations  at  Churchbridge,  Grenfell,  Moose  Jaw,  Moosomin,  Prince  Albert. 
Qu’  Appelle,  Regina,  Saltcoats,  Saskatoon,  Whitewood,  Wolsely,  and  Yorkton, 
the  amount  for  1899  was  252,658,  that  for  1900  being  333.221,  making  a total  in 
the  Territories  of  501 ,907  pounds  in  1899,  and  636,998  pounds  in  1900.  In  Manitoba 
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tricts  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  previously  mentioned  there  is  a splendid 
home  market.  Usually  cattle  are  fed  on  the  wild  prairie  hay,  which  in  most  parts 
grows  in  great  abundance.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  both  cattle  and  horses 
prefer  and  thrive  better  on  wild  prairie  grass  than  on  cultivated  varieties.  The 
quality  of  the  beef  is  the  richest,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  reduced  to  a minimum.  Not  infrequently  an  animal  whose  total  cost  did 
not  exceed  more  than  a few  dollars  realizes  from  $30  to  $50.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country,  where  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  wood,  cattle  and  some- 
times horses  are  kept  out  of  doors  all  winter.  In  fact,  in  some  parts  of  Sas- 
katchewan, Assiniboia,  and  Alberta,  cattle  are  prepared  for  market  that  have 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a stable.  On  most  Manitoba  farms  they  are  stabled  from 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  November  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March.  In  some 


PRIZE  FRUITS. 

dairying  is  an  exceedingly  profitable  industry. 
This  season’s  butter  was  all  sold  and  shipped  to 
the  west  to  points  in  British  Columbia,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Yukon.]  There  can  be  no  good 
reason  why  winter  dairying  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed up  extensively  in  Northern  Alberta.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  is  favorable  for 
growing  an  abundance  of  feed  for  the  stock  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  there  is  also  sufficient  timber 
to  enable  the  settlers  to  build  comfortable  stables 
for  their  milking  stock.  The  available  butter 
markets  and  prices  obtainable  for  the  butter  will 
fully  justify  some  effort  in  that  direction.  The 
following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  what  has 
been  done  in  two  districts  alone  in  the  way  of 
winter  creamery  work,  namely,  at  Innisfail  and 
Red  Deer,  showing  the  output  of  butter  and 
prices  obtained  at  the  government  creameries  : 


A RASPBERRY  PLANTATION. 


instances  they  are  turned  out  and  allowed 
to  run  in  the  yards  and  “ rustle  ” around  the 


straw  stacks. 


INNISFAIL. 


Nov.  May. 

No.  of 
Patrons. 

Lbs.  Butter 
M'f'd. 

Price 
per  lb. 

1897-8  . 

12,144 

23.72c 

1 898  <) 

22,667 

23.10c 

Increase  per  cent 

46 

87 

RED  DEER. 


Nov.-May. 

No.  of 

Lbs.  Butter 

Price 

Patrons. 

M’f’d. 

per  lb. 

1897-8  

54 

11.104 

22.22c 

1898-9 

68 

19.782 

23.08c 

Increase  per  cent  

26 

78 

Dairying,  in  its  various  branches,  can  be  followed  up  profitably,  in  Alberta 
especially,  the  whole  year  round.  The  farmer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
ready  and  profitable  market  for  all  be  can  produce. 

FRUITS. 

Wild  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  saskatoons,  black  currants, 
gooseberries,  grapes,  plums,  cherries,  and  cranberries,  grow  in  abundance.  In 
cultivated  fruits  there  are  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  and 
crab  apples.  While  the  standard  varieties  are  brought  to  a reasonable  degree  of 
perfection  in  some  districts,  crab  apples  are  grown  with  considerable  success, 
while  the  smaller  fruits  are  grown  even  more  successfully  than  in  many  parts  of 
the  east,  and  in  point  of  flavor  they  are  greatly  superior. 


As  regards  the  prices  realized  for  live  stock  this 
year,  they  have  fluctuated  very  little.  The  export  markets  opened  at  about  4jjc  off 
cars  Winnipeg,  and  has  ranged  from  that  price  down  to  34c  for  choice  steers.  For 
a while  iu  the  spring  as  high  as  5c  was  being  paid  for  stall-fed  animals  for  local  con- 
sumption, owing  to  fears  of  scarcity.  Stocker  cattle  sold  at  from  $15  to  $16  per 
head  for  yearlings,  $18  to  $22  for  two-year-olds.  Most  of  the  yearlings  realized 
$14.50  per  head.  For  sheep  the  market  opened  at  from  5c  to  51c  and  has  ranged 
from  these  figures  down  to  4c,  and  for  hogs  the  market  has  ranged  from  4|c  to  5c, 
selected  weights.  Horses  have  been  selling  throughout  the  season  at  from  $125  to 
$175  each  for  working  grades.  Prices  for  Canadian  cattle  at  Liverpool  ranged 
throughout  the  season  from  101c  to  12c  per  pound,  estimated  dressed  weight.  A 
very  profitable  export  business  in  sheep  and  horses  was  also  carried  on  in  addition 
to  the  cattle  trade. 

SHEEP. 

In  many  parts  of  Western  Canada  there  are  large  sheep  ranches,  it  having 
been  found  that  this  country  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep-raising.  In  other 
cases  the  business  is  gone  into  in  a less  pretentious  way,  but  in  either  case  it  is 
very  remunerative.  The  demand  for  wool  has  been  increased  by  the  estab'':h- 
ment  of  woolen  factories,  and  there  is  also  a large  quantity  exported. 

HOGS. 

The  export  trade  in  hogs  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  they  come  next  in  im- 
portance to  cattle  with  the  farmer  as  a source  of  revenue.  There  are  packing 


MIXED  FARMING. 

The  old  adage  and  advice,  not  to  put  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket,  applies  to  farming  in  Western  Canada  as  well  as  else- 
where, and  the  farmer  who  not  only  raises  wheat,  but  grows  other 
grains,  and  has  around  him  his  herds  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
poultry,  is  as  near  the  achievement  of  success  as  it  is  possible  to 
get.  Horses  and  cattle  thrive  remarkably  well  on  the  prairie 
farms  of  Western  Canada,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  kept 
there  is  probably  more  high-class  stock  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  America.  Some  most  valuable  stallions  are  to  be  found 
there,  very  many  of  which  are  direct  importations  from  Europe. 
Cattle  in  increasing  numbers  are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the 
prairie.  Almost  every  class  of  fine-bred  cattle  is  to  be  seen, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Shorthorns,  Galloways,  Polled 
Angus,  Herefords,  Jerseys,  and  Holsteins.  The  export  of  beef 
cattle  is  very  large,  and  owing  to  the  demand  in  the  mining  dis- 


WINNIPEG  PRIZE  CATTLE. 
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houses  at  different  points, 
which  create  a local  de- 
mand, in  addition  to  which 
there  is  the  demand  from 
the  mining  districts  and 
the  lumber  camp. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry  is  a most  prof- 
itable industry,  but  up  to 
the  present  the  local  de- 
mand has  been  so  great 
that  it  has  absorbed  the 
supply,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  bring 
in  large  quantities  from 
the  east.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  shortly  rectify 
itself,  and  that  there  will  be 
raised  not  only  sufficient  to 
meet  the  local  demand,  but 
that  there  will  he  a consid- 
erable quantity  for  export. 


REAPING  NEAR  BRANDON,  MAN, 


" HOGS  COME  NEXT 
IN  IMPORTANCE  TO 
CATTLE  WITH  THE 
FARMER  AS  A SOURCE 
OF  REVENUE " 


“the  British  groups,  and  American  thought  will  have  a mighty  influence  in 
“molding  the  character  of  the  coming  commonwealths  of  Western  Canada.  The 
“English-speaking  immigrants  outnumber  manyfold  all  those  of  other  tongues; 
“and  thus  it  is  made  sure  that  both  the  great  Republic  and  the  nascent  nation 
“adjoining  will  be  loyal  to  the  idea  of  constitutional  liberty,  and,  standing  side  by 
"side,  will  work  together  to  advance  that  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  which  seems 
"destined  to  dominate  the  world.” 

A PARADISE  LITTLE  UNDERSTOOD. 

One  of  Ohio's  most  able  writers,  who  recently  took  a trip  through  Western 
Canada,  speaks  thus  : “ The  Red  River  is  crossed  just  before  reaching  Winnipeg. 

Few  rivers  in  all  the  world  drain  a richer  and  more  fertile  country.  It  is  doubted 
if  any  other  river  in  the  world  has  as  much  productive  wheat  land  tributary  to  it. 
Wherever  it  flows,  prosperity  and  plenty,  agricultural  richness  and  the  bounty  of 
Ceres  seem  to  go  and  remain.  On  every  hand  from  Winnipeg  west  several 
hundred  miles,  wheat  fields  almost  as  level  as  the  floor  extend  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  Most  of  the  fields  were  still  standing  in  the  sheaf  and  regiment  after 
regiment  of  the  golden  grain  in  the  shock  feasted  the  eye.  That  this  is  a pros- 
perous section  hardly  needs  proof  other  than  a view  of  the  great  stretch  of  wheat 
land  and  the  harvested  grain.  But  the  large  and  attractive  farmhouses,  with 
frequently  immense  barns,  and  improvements  of  every  nature,  modern  and 
substantial,  speak  most  eloquently  of  the  wealth  of  the  section.  At  many  places 
cutting  the  grain  was  still  going  on.  Great  harvesters  were  at  work,  a dozen  of 
them  at  a time,  one  following  the  other,  cutting  an  immense  swath  every  time 
they  passed.  Grain  drills,  harvesters  and  binders  are  in  their  element  and  are 
aiding  nature  and  man  to  produce  marvelous  yields  every  year  and  develop  and 
build  up  an  immense  area,  perhaps  unexcelled  in  all  the  world.  Immense  grain 
elevators  tower  above  their  surroundings,  as  if  watching  the  fair  land,  and 
jealous  of  their  charge.” 


FLOCK  OF  SHEEP,  CALGARY. 

“ gration  which  has  now  begun  will 
“ swell  into  a mighty  movement  of 
‘ 4 population  like  that  by  which  our 
“central  west  was  occupied,  until 
“her  fertile  lands  shall  be  the 
“homes  of  millions  of  prosperous 
“people.  Thus  far  American  im- 
“ migrants  are  largely  in  excess  of 
“those  from  other  lands,  outside 


THE  FINANCIAL  QUESTION. 

Does  farming  in  Western  Canada  pay  ? In  reply  to  this  crucial  question  the 
under  noted  figures  give  the  average  results  of  Tf  years’  farming: 


Value  on  taking 

Value  in 

possession. 

1897. 

Land 

$ 664 

$1,964 

Buildings 

34 

478 

Fences  

7 

141 

Implements 

55 

404 

Produce  on  hand  

15 

178 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds 

254 

938 

$1,029  $4,103 

1.029 


Gain  in  7£  years 

Being  an  average  increase  of  nearly  $400  a year. 


$3,074 


TIIE  HOUR  OF  CANADA’S  DESTINY  HAS  STRUCK— THE  MARCH  OF 
PROGRESS  IS  MOST  MARKED  AND  THE  CIVILIZED 
WORLD  IS  WATCHING  IT. 

An  American 
writer,  in  a contri- 
bution to  the  New 
England  Magazine , 
says  • ‘ ‘For  Canada 
“ the  hour  of  des- 
“ tiny  has  struck 
‘ 4 She  has  the  phys- 
ical basis  for  an 
“empire;  and  the 
“stream  of  immi- 


PROVINCE  OF  MANITOBA. 


It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  deal  more  than  briefly  with  the  different  Provinces 
that  comprise  Western  Canada.  The  general  conditions  are  so  similar  that  they 
have  been  dealt  with  in  previous  articles,  and  need  not  again  be  referred  to.  The 
pages  devoted  to  each  of  these  Provinces  and  Districts  will  refer  specially  to  those 
conditions  that  are  peculiar  to  individual  cases. 

The  advance  of  settlement  was  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  was,  therefore,  the  first  to  feel  its  effects.  It  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  in  those  vast  prairies,  with  their  illimitable  distances,  over  whose 
bosoms  countless  millions  of  buffalo  roamed  at  their  own  sweet  will,  dallying  in  the 
luxuriance  of  the  rich  and  fattening  grasses,  through  which  they  waded  breast 


high,  was  to  be  found  the  solution  of  the  world’s  bread  supply  for  future  genera- 
tions. It  is  not  a quarter  of  a century  ago  that  in  many  parts  of  this  Province, 
which  is  credited  with  exporting  as  high  as  60,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  there 
might  have  been  seen  bands  of  Indians  and  half-breeds  in  full  chase  after  great 
herds  of  buffalo,  mounted  on  their  wiry  and  sinewy  ponies.  Exciting  events 
transpired  in  those  days.  The  entire  band  took  part  in  the  chase,  the  Indian  and 
the  half-breed  following  and  riding  through  the  maddened  and  frightened 
herds,  and  in  the  most  ruthless  manner  slaughtering  all  that  came  within  range 
of  their  unerring  aim.  The  women  and  children,  with  the  trains  of  squeaking 
"Red  River  carts,”  the  camp  equipage,  and  such  tools  as  were  required,  were 
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CRAWFORD 
NEB.,  PARTY 
I- N ROUTE  FOR 
ALBERTA 


SNOWFALL. 

The  average  snow  of  Manitoba  is  62  inches.  It  is  not  a country  of  deep  snows; 
in  short,  trains  are  rarely  blocked  and  seldom  delayed  by  winter  storms.  The 
annual  precipitation  is  21.4  inches  ; mean  annual  temperature  at  Winnipeg.  32. 7C; 
January.  5.2°;  July,  66. L. 

WATER  ANL)  FUEL. 

Water  and  fuel  are  also  very  important  considerations  for  the  settler.  The 
country  is  everywhere  at  easy  distances  intersected  by  creeks  and  rivers, 
and  many  lakes  of  varying  dimensions  exist,  especially  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Province.  Water  can  be  secured  almost  anywhere 

, by  sinking  wells  of  a moderate  depth.  Some  of  the  creeks  and 

rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish  and  wildfowl,  affording  amuse- 
ment and  supplying  valuable  articles  of  diet. 


"WESTWARD  THE  STAR  OF  EMPIRE  TAKES  ITS  WAY.'  * 

close  in  the  rear,  skinning  the  carcasses  and  cutting  off  such  portions  as  were 
thought  necessary,  the  remainder  being  left  for  the  coyote,  the  fox,  and  the  vulture 
to  devour. 

To-day  these  plains  are 
dotted  with  the  bleached  bones 
of  this  now  almost  extinct  race 
of  animals,  the  buffalo,  and  that 
is  nearly  all  that  is  left  to  re- 
mind one  that  the  country  was 
not  always  the  great  agricul- 
tural country  it  is  to-day 


Though  it  is  but  a few  years  since  Manitoba  was  created 
a Province  out  of  almost  trackless  prairie,  railways  now  traverse 
all  the  settled  parts  of  the  Province,  and  bring  within  reach 
portions  still  open  to  settlement.  Very  few  farmers  are 
more  than  a dozen  miles  from  a market  or  a railway, 
while  thousands,  of  course,  are  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  one.  Railway  stations  occur  at  intervals  of  about 
seven  or  eight  miles,  and  at 
these  are  postoffices  and  villages 
of  more  or  less  importance, 
with  elevators  for  the  storage 
of  grain,  facilities  for  the  ship- 
ment of  all  farm  products,  and 
stores  where  anything  required 
in  ordinary  life  may  be  ob- 
tained. 


( OMMERCIAL  FACILITIES. 


•WESTWARD  THE  STAR 
OF  EMPIRE  TAKES 
ITS  WAY.” 


This  saying  never  had  j, 
more  fitting  exemplification 
than  in  Manitoba.  As  large  as 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
put  together,  with  its  116,021 
square  miles,  its  74,000,000 
acres,  with  a population  of  over 
200,000,  settled  there  within 
the  past  few  years,  it  has  made 
marked  progress.  Its  popula- 
tion is  largely  English-speak- 
ing, many  from  the  United 
States  having  made  their  homes 
there,  fo  reasons  which  are 

best,  set  out  in  the  testimony  they  offer.  Mennonites,  Icelanders.  Scandinavians, 
and  Germans  are  also  there.  Some  of  these  are  in  colonies,  while  others  have 
preferred  casting  their  lot  with  the  English-speaking  people. 

As  a rule,  people  with  means,  and  those  satisfied  with  the  existing  conditions, 
do  not  move  ; and  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  most  of  those 
who  have  gone  to  Manitoba  to  settle  were  not  accompanied  by  very  large  bank 
accounts.  This  is  referred  to  so  as  to  emphasize  by  contrast  the  condition  in 
which  most  of  them  are  found  to-day.  The  farmer  who  has  continued  his 
farming  operations  for  from  six  to  ten  years  is  in  circumstances  which  many 
settlers  in  older  countries  were  unable  to  reach  after  a life-time  of  toil.  The 
laborer  is  happy  and  contented  . he  is  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
farm  of  his  own  and  become  as  independent  as  his  employer.  With  a farm  free 
from  debt  ; his  fields  of  ripening  grain  ready  for  harvest ; with  herds  of  cattle  on 
his  pasture  lands,  and  flocks  of  sheep  feeding  on  the  hillside  ; dairy  and  poultry 
providing  the  household  with  groceries  and  many  other  comforts  ; schools  for  his 
children  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  ; churches  close  at  hand,  and  such  other 
social  advantages  as  he  desires  within  easy  reach  — what  more  is  required  for  a 
happy  existence  ? And  that  is  the  condition  of  the  average  Manitoba  farmer 
to-day.  As  a rule,  he  has  had  experience  elsewhere  ; and  if  he  is  asked  the 
question,  the  reply  in  almost  every  case  will  be,  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
country. 

Comparatively  nothing  was  known  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
country  before  1870,  when  it  was  detached  from  Rupert’s  Land  (“The  Great  Lone 
Land  "),  under  Hudson's  Bay  Company  rule,  and  created  a province  by  an  Act  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament.  Previous  to  that  time  (1870)  Manitoba  was  known  only 
as  a fur-bearing  country,  inhabited  by  Indians  and  half-breeds.  At  that  time  the 
population  numbered  about  10,000  souls,  not  more  than  1,000  of  whom  were 
whites,  and  they  for  the  most,  part,  employes  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  In 
1881  the  population  had  increased  to  65,000,  and  at  present  it  is  about  275,000. 
When  its  wonderful  capabilities  are  known  to  the  thousands  of  people  in  the 
crowded  portions  of  the  old  countries  and  the  non-productive  sections  of  the 
United  States,  the  increase  will  he  more  rapid  than  ever. 


WATER  AND  FUEL  ARE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS,” 


There  is  here,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  a variety  of  soils,  but 
what  may  be  called  the  charac- 
teristic soil  of  Manitoba  is  a 
deep  black  argillaceous  mold  of 
loam,  resting  on  a deep  clay 
subsoil,  which  ranks  among  the 
very  richest  in  the  world.  This, 
the  most  capable  chemists  say, 
is  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  and  practical 
every-day  life  fully  verifies  the 
statement.  It  is  also  very  rich, 
and  stands  more  cropping  with- 
out manure  than  any  other 
surface  known  to  agriculturists. 
Usually  the  snow  disappears 
early  in  April,  and  seeding  begins  a week  or  two 
later,  the  soil  drying  very  rapidly  on  the  sur- 
face. The  harvest  begins  about  the  middle 
of  August. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HOMES  OF  SETTLERS, 
AFTER  SIX  TO  TEN  YEARS'  RESIDENCE. 


SOIL. 
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COST  OF  AN 
ACRE  OF  WHEAT. 

As  wheat  is,  and 
always  will  be,  the 
staple  factor  in  this 
Province,  it  is 
thought  advisable  to 
publish  a careful  es- 
timate, made  by  the 
Superintendent  o f 
the  Government  Ex- 
perimental Farm  at 
Brandon,  of  the  cost 
of  growing  an  acre 
of  wheat.  He  placed 
it  at  $7.87.  This  is 
the  result  of  an  act- 
ual experiment  on  a 
yield  of  twenty-nine 
bushels.  The  items 

of  cost  are  : Plow-  prosperous 

ing  once,  $1.25  ; harrowing  twice,  20  cents  ; cultivating  twice,  40  cents  ; seed,  75 
cents  ; drilling,  22  cents  ; binding,  33  cents  ; cord,  20  cents  ; stooking,  16  cents ; 
stacking,  60  cents;  threshing,  $1.46;  teaming  to  market,  four  miles,  20  cents; 
two  years’  rent  or  interest  on  land  valued  at  $15  per  acre,  at  6 per  cent, 
$1.80;  wear  and  tear  of  implements,  20  cents.  A total  of  $7.87.  What  is  said 
here  as  to  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  in  Manitoba  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
territories  beyond. 

A further  illustration  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  this  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary, but  there  are  scores  of  cases  where  farmers  have  paid  the  entire  purchase 
money  of  their  farm  from  the  product  of  the  farm  for  that  year,  and  in  many 
cases  have  had  money  left  with  which  to  make  a payment  of  an  additional 
purchase  of  land. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Although  the  country  is  prairie,  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  some  parts  of 
western  America.  It  is  not  one  monotonous  level  expanse,  with  nothing  to  relieve 
the  eye.  It  is  everywhere  more  or  less  undulating,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
hills  and  valleys,  very  few  of  the  former  being  rocky  or  barren,  simply  eminences 
affording  good  pasturage  for  all  domestic  animals. 

LANDS  FOR  SETTLEMENT. 

Many  people  imagine  that  Manitoba  is  already  “filled  up,”  but  this  is  not  so 
In  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Manitoba  are,  in  round  numbers,  2,800,000  acres,  of 
which  up  to  the  present  time  only  550,000  have  ever  been  cultivated.  Again, 
south  of  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  to  the  boundary  of  North  Dakota,  west  of 
the  Red  River  Valley,  are  4,600,000  acres,  of  which  only  800,000  acres  have  been 
cultivated.  To  the  north  of  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  within  reach  of  rail- 
roads, are  another  4,600.000  acres,  with  only  500.000  acres  cultivated.  Here  are 
millions  of  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  Northwest  for  sale  on  easy  terms,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre. 


besides  house,  imple- 
ments, and  land,  all 
paid  for  and  owned 
in  fee  simple.  Con- 
sidering that  at  pres- 
ent prices  the  80  acres 
would  bring  the  aver- 
age family  gross  re- 
ceipts for  crops  alone 
to  considerably  over 
$1,000.  and  besides 
that  from  their  cows 
and  young  cattle  they 
would  have  addi- 
tional revenue  for 
butter  and  beef,  it 
will  not  be  denied 
that  they  furnish  an 
example  of  prosper- 
ity acquired  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of 
homesteads  beginning  under 

debt  that  it  would  be  hard  to  equal  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  Mennonites  have  been  instanced,  not  because  they  are  by  any  means  the 
only  or  even  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  settlers  in 
the  Morden  district,  but  because  from  the  statistics  that  have  been  gathered  and 
are  easily  available,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reducing  the  measure  of  their  success 
to  actual  figures. 

WHERE  TO  LOCATE. 

Where  to  locate  is  a question  that  can  only  be  decided  by  the  individual 
himself.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Province  that  has  not  inducements,  and  the 
best  plan  to  pursue  is  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  will  give  you  much  valuable  information  and  save  you  considerable 
ti'ouble.  If  you  desire  to  take  up  a free  homestead  it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
some  little  distance  from  a settlement,  but  this  would  be  but  temporary,  as 
the  present  rush  of  settlers  is  rapidly  filling  up  the  vacant  lands,  and  this  means 
that  lines  of  railway  will  be  projected  and  built  as  these  districts  become 
filled.  In  some  of  the  older  settled  districts  there  are  a few  homesteads  yet 
to  be  had.  The  different  railway  companies  have  lands  to  dispose  of,  and 
they  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices,  with  a considerable  length  of  time 
given  for  the  payment,  at  6 per  cent  interest.  These  lands  are  to  be  had 
in  almost  any  district  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre,  to  be 
paid  in  ten  equal  annual  installments,  particulars  of  which  can  be  had  on 
application  to  any  of  the  agents  of  the  different  lines  of  railway  referred  to 
in  the  previous  part  of  this  book.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  also  has  lands 
to  dispose  of. 

Nearly  all  points  of  the  Province  are  reached  by  lines  of  railway,  and  the 
homeseeker  afforded  exceptional  advantages  that  he  may  select  land  in  the 
locality  which  may  suit  him  best. 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  ! AND  VILLAGES. 


Winnipeg,  the  principal  city  of 
olis  of  Western  Canada,  has  a 


Manitoba,  and.  in  fact,  the  metrop- 
population  of  about  45,000.  It  has 


HOMESTEADS. 

Homesteads  can  still  be  obtained  on  the  outskirts  of  present  settlements  to  .the 
east  of  the  Red  River,  and  between  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba,  as  well  as  on 
the  west  of  Lake  Manitoba,  and  in  the  newly  opened  districts  along  the  line  of 
the  Canada  Northern  Railway,  already  constructed,  and  that  portion  that  is  pro- 
jected. These  districts  are  specially  adapted  to  mixed  farming,  having  abundance 
of  hay  and  water,  and  with  timber  near  at  hand  for  building  purposes.  The 
Province  still  affords  a vast  field  for  experienced  farmers  who  can  bring  money 
with  them  to  make  the  first  improvements  on  land,  to  provide  themselves  with 
stock  and  implements,  and  to  carry  their  families  through  the  first  year.  Manitoba 
has  room  for  thousands,  with  a sure  road  for  them  to  comfort  and  prosperity. 
The  early  settlers  of  Manitoba  were  all  of  this  class,  bringing  in  carloads  of  stock 
and  plenty  of  money  to  keep  them  a year.  The  cost  of  transportation  to-day  is 
very  low  as  compared  with  what  it  was  then. 

THE  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  FARMER. 

Any  part  of  the  Province  that  it  is  desired  to  visit  will  give  sufficient  evidence 
to  satisfy  all  that  those  who  have  followed  farming  as  a pursuit  and  given  it  any- 
thing like  ordinary  attention  have  made  it  a success.  This  not  only  applies  to 
English-speaking  people,  and  those  who  have  hitherto  been  farmers,  but  to  for- 
eigners and  to  those  who  have  gone  into  the  country  without  any  previous 
experience  in  farming.  In  1884,  180  families  of  Mennonites  settled  in  the  Morden 
district,  having  to  borrow  $215,000  before  they  could  begin  operations.  In  1891 
they  had  repaid  the  whole  of  these  loans,  with  interest,  and  they  are  now  quite 
free  from  debt  and  prosperous  in  every  respect.  They  have  now  over  250,000 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  they  own,  besides  their  houses,  barns,  implements, 
etc.,  12,000  horses,  8,500  cows,  and  11,000  young  cattle.  The  original  180  families 
have  increased  by  immigration  and  natural  increase  to  2,960  families,  numbering 
20,000  souls.  Thus  each  family  averages  in  possessions  nearly  80  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, more  than  four  horses,  nearly  three  cows,  and  about  four  young  cattle, 
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all  the  modern  conveniences  and  may  be  said  to  be  thoroughly 
"up  to  date.”  It  has  several  miles  of  electric  railway 
system,  splendid  streets,  excellent  stores,  while  almost 
every  line  of  trade  is  represented  by  the  wholesale 
houses.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  government.  The 
city  of  Brandon  comes  next  in  importance,  fol- 
lowed by  the  towns  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  Morden, 

Carberry,  Ncepawa,  Manitou,  Dauphin,  Miune- 
dosa.  Birtle,  Emerson,  Gretna,  Wawanesa, 

Baldur,  Souris,  Delorainc,  Melita,  Virden, 

Rapid  City,  Ilamiota,  Gladstone,  and  a num- 
ber of  others  which  are  rapidly-rising  in  prom- 
inence and  importance,  owing  to  the  stability 
that  is  given  them  by  the  agricultural  districts 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  At  all  of 
these  are  elevators,  mills,  warehouses,  etc.,  to 
accommodate  the  large  quantities  of  wheat 
that  are  marketed.  There  are  scores  of  towns 
yet  to  be  developed  along  the  lines  of  railway 
throughout  Western  Canada,  so  that  new- 
comers will  find  openings  in  this  direction  if 
they  so  desire. 

INTERESTING  ITEMS  IN  A 
DELEGATES  LETTER. 

"From  Dauphin  we  returned  to  Gladstone, 
which  is  about  eighty-five  miles  south.  The 
country  here  has  less  timber  and  more  prairie;  there 


is  more  hay  for  stock  here.  This  town  has  about  300  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  a fine  creamery — the  cream  from  about  400 
cows  is  brought.  Butter,  wholesale,  was  worth  at 
this  date  16  to  18  cents.  We  visited  a large  flouring 
mill  of  200  barrels  capacity.  The  wheat  mostly 
used  here  is  No.  1 Northern  hard,  which  makes 
one  barrel  of  flour  from  four  bushels  and 
twenty  pounds  wheat.  Manitoba  wheat  makes 
80  percent  patent  flour.  Patent  high  grade  is 
worth  $1.90  per  cwt.;  Straight  grade,  $1.80; 
Strong  Bakers,  $1.70;  bran,  $7  per  ton; 
shorts,  $9.  White  poplar  wood  here  is  worth 
$1.65  per  cord,  which,  I am  told  by  the  fireman 
at  the  mill,  makes  a very  hot,  lasting  fire. 

“Agricultural  implements  are  worth,  at  this 
point,  the  following  prices  : 


14-inch  stubble  plow $ 16  00 

16  " “ “ 1800 

Breaking  plows  18  00 

Brush  plows  with  two  points 25  00 

3-section  harrow 13  00 

Farm  wagons . 67  50 

Road  wagons 60  00 

Mowing  machine 50  00 

Harvester  (Deering) 145  00 

“ (Massey-Harris) 135  00 


"Land  is  worth  here  from  $4  to  $20  per  acre, 
according  to  improvements.” 


POST  OFFICE, 
WINNIPEG. 


RAPID  CITY,  MAN., 
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GRAND  STAND, 
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VIEW  IN  A MINING  DISTRICT 


A MINING  CAMP  IN  WESTERN  CANADA. 
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ASSINIBOIA. 


The  District  of  Assiniboia  lies  between  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  and  the  District  of  Alberta;  it 
extends  north  from  the  international  boundary  to  the 
52d  parallel  of  latitude,  and  contains  an  area  of 
thirty-four  million  acres.  It  has  a length  of  about 
450  miles  east  and  west  by  205  miles  north  and  south. 

Traveling  westward  on  the  lines  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  district  is  entered  at  a point  212 
miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  divided  into  two  great 
areas — Eastern  and  Western  Assiniboia  — each  of 
which  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics,  the  former 
being  essentially  a wheat-growing  and  mixed  farming 
country,  and  the  western  part  of  the  latter  especially 
adapted  for  ranching.  In  both,  minerals  are  found, 
and  on  the  bars  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan River,  in  Western  Assiniboia,  gold  mining  is  prof- 
itably carried  on. 

THE  CENTER  OF  THE  WHEAT  BELT. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Assiniboia,  for  a distance  of 
some  120  miles  west  from  its  eastern  boundary,  is  prac- 
tically a continuation  to  the  westward  of  the  grain-growing  areas  of 
Manitoba,  and  although  the  soil  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the  deep 
black  loam  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  it  is  very  warm  and  productive.  Within 
this  portion  of  the  district  settlement  has  rapidly  extended,  and  many  thriving 
towns  have  sprung  up  along  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  among 
which  maybe  mentioned  Moosomin,  Grenfell,  Wolesley,  Indian  Head,  and  Qu  Ap- 
pelle.  and  on  the  line  of  the  Manitoba  & Northwestern  Railway,  Saltcoat3  and 
Yorkton.  This  portion  of  the  district  shows  the  gradual  change  from  the  wooded 
areas  of  Manitoba  to  the  great  plains  region  of  the  Territories,  and  in  many  cases 
contains  a park-like  country,  with  alternate  bluffs  of  poplar  and  willow,  and  open 
areas  of  prairie.  The  soil  is  a friable  loam,  easily  worked  and  producing  excellent 
crops  of  wheat,  coarse  grains,  and  vegetables.  The  climate  is  cold  in  winter,  with 
a considerable  snowfall  during  the  majority  of  years,  both  of  which  are  requisite 
for  the  successful  growing  of  the  No.  1 hard  wheat  for  which  Western  Canada 
is  now  noted.  While  the  summers  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  an  agricultural 
country,  cyclones  or  violent  storms  are,  so  far,  unknown.  In  most  parts  of  the 
district  good  water  can  be  obtained  at  a reasonable  depth. 

This  portion  of  the  country  is  especially  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  Indeed, 
almost  the  entire  population  consists  of  farmers  with  small  bunches  of  cattle  and  a 
few  scores  of  acres  of  land  under  crop.  Creameries  are  easily  accessible,  and  thus 
wheat-growing,  dairying,  and  beef  production,  all  on  the  same  homestead,  is  a very 
common  feature.  There  is  a good  market  for  all  farm  produce,  and  as  a rule  the 
farmers  are  well-to-do.  In  most  portions  good  water  is  obtainable  at  reasonable 
depth.  At  Indian  Head  larger  wheat-growing  areas  become  common,  and  the  region 
of  big  grain  fields  is  reached.  Farming  enterprise  at  this  point  has  received  a 
stimulus  from  the  experimental  farm  established  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
the  farmers  around  having  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  much 
from  watching  the  operations  at  such  an  excellent  institution. 


AN  ALBERTA 
"ROUND-UP" 
GOING  TO 
WATER. 


;r 

' A RIVER 

SCENE  IN 
WESTERN 
CANADA. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  extends  east  to  west  almost 
through  the  center  of  Assiniboia,  and  branch  lines  of  this  road  extend  from  Moose 
Jaw  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  district,  and  from  Regina  to  the  north  through 
the  central  portion.  The  Manitoba  & Northwestern  Railway  also  extends  into 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  district  from  Manitoba,  and  present  requirements 
in  the  way  of  transportation  are  thus  well  provided  for.  Branch  lines  of  these 
railways  are  certain  to  be  constructed  within  a very  short  time,  and  they  will  open 
up  a portion  of  the  country  along  the  Qu'Appelle  River  that  is  unsurpassed  any- 
where for  mixed  farming  or  the  growth  of  cereals. 

RIVERS. 

The  South  Saskatchewan  River,  one  of  the  most  important  streams  of  the 
western  territories,  enters  Assiniboia  almost  midway  on  its  western  boundary,  and 
after  flowing  nearly  due  east  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  turns  almost  at  a right 
angle  to  the  north,  leaving  the  district  about  the  middle  of  its  northern  boundary. 
The  Qu’Appelle  River,  the  Assiniboine  and  White  Sand  rivers,  all  fed  by  small 
streams  and  creeks,  are  to  the  north,  and  the  Souris  River,  the  Pipestone  Creek. 
Long  Creek,  and  many  minor  streams  to  the  south.  The  valleys  along  these  rivers 
and  creeks  are  specially  adapted  for  mixed  farming,  and  the  open  prairie  beyond 
affords  large  areas  for  grazing.  To  the  south  is  Moose  Mountain,  thirty  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west  and  fifteen  from  north  to  south.  In  parts  this  area  is 
thickly  wooded  and  many  local  water-courses  head  there  and  run  down  to  the 
surrounding  plains.  The  pasture  is  luxuriant  and  profuse,  while  water  in 
streams,  small  lakes,  and  sloughs  is  abundant.  The  slopes  of  the  mountain  are 
dotted  with  farms,  while  the  open  plain  at  its  base  affords  grazing  for  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  rolling  prairie, 
dotted  over  with  clumps  of  trees,  usually  found  bor- 
dering lakes,  streams,  and  meadows ; in  the 
hollows  grow  the  heavy,  luxuriant  grasses  where 
the  farmer  obtains  his  supply  of  winter  hay. 
The  principal  grains  grown  are  wheat  and  oats. 
The  ordinary  yield  of  wheat  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  All  kinds  of  roots, 
too,  are  a sure  crop.  The  soil  is  so  rich 
that  no  fertilizers  are  necessary,  so 
that  in  this  direction  a large 
, amount  of  time  and  money  is 

saved.  Nowhere  can  farm- 
ing be  done  more  easily, 
and  nowhere  can  the 
frugal,  earnest,  and  in- 
dustrious man  start  on  a 
smaller  capital. 

For  agricultural  purposes 
the  districts  of  Moosomin 
' and  Qu’Appelle  are  wonder- 

fully favored,  lying  as  they  do  in 
the  great  stretch  of  the  fertile  belt. 
The  Moosomin  district  is  included  in  the 
country  between  the  Manitoba  boundary  on  the 
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east,  on  the  north  by  the  lovely  valley  of  the'  Qu’Appelle  River,  on  the  south 
by  the  Pipestone  Creek,  a perfect  paradise  for  cattle,  and  the  second  meridian 
on  the  west.  The  Qu’Appelle  district  is  that  section  which  lies  immediately 
west  of  the  Moosomin  to  the  height  of  land  at  McLean  Station  on  the 
C.  P.  H R.,  round  to  the  Beaver  Hills,  and  south  almost  to  the  international 
boundary  lines.  Included  in  this  area  are  the  Pleasant  Plains,  no  less  fertile 
than  the  famous  wheat -growing  plains  of  Manitoba,  where  crops  are  phenomenally 
large.  The  soil  is  generally  loam,  covered  with  about  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  of  black  vegetable  mold,  which  after  the  second  plowing  makes  a fine 
seed-bed,  easy  to  work,  and  of  a most  productive  nature.  Generally  speaking 
these  remarks  apply  to  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  district.  The  Beaver  llills 
and  the  Touchwood  Hills  in  the  northern  part  are  especially  well  adapted 
for  stock-raising. 

About  the'  centre  of  the  southern  section  of  this  portion  of  Assiniboia  a 
marked  topographical  feature,  known  as  Moose  Mountain,  occurs.  This  hill,  or 
range  of  hills,  which  rises  to  a considerable  elevation  above  the  surrounding 
plains,  is  some  thirty  miles  in  length  east  and  west  and  about  fifteen  miles  north 
and  south.  Parts  of  the  hills  are  thickly  wooded,  and  many  small  local  water- 
courses head  therein  and  run  down  to  the  surrounding  plains.  The  country  along 
the  base  of  these  hills  offers  many  favorable  locations  for  mixed  farming,  and 
there  is  a considerable  settlement  in  the  vicinity,  with  thriving  villages  starting  at 
several  points  along  the  projected  line  of  railway. 

Between  the  hills  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
extending  as  far  east  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Manitoba,  is  a H 
district  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  looked  upon  as  excel- 
lent for  agriculture.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  a 
great  number  have  made 
their  homes  there,  and  they 
have  been  very  successful. 

Many  of  these  were  Ger- 
mans. who,  having  lived 
for  some  years  in  Michi- 
gan. and  failing  to  accom- 
plish what  they  desired  in 
the  way  of  making  a liv- 
ing, followed  the  advice  of 
delegations  sent  to  West- 
ern Canada,  and  now  have 
comfortable  homes  in  the  Alameda  district. 

Coal  in  abundance  is  found  in  the  south, 
in  the  district  drained  by  the  Souris  River, 
and  there  is  a direct  rail  connection  northwest 
with  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R. , and 
eastwardly  to  points  in  Manitoba. 

Eastern  Assiniboia  offers  an  opening 
to  the  poor  man  if  he  will  work  and  ex- 
ercise economy,  for  after  a year  or  two 
of  hard  work  he  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a home, 
all  his  own,  free  from  the  harassing  conditions  of  t 
rented  or  mortgaged  farm. 

This  district,  in  conjunction  with  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  will  

one  day  be  one  of  the  greatest  wheat-producing  sections  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, for  the  following  reasons  : 1st  — It  has  a soil  particularly  rich  in  the  food 

of  the  wheat  plant.  2d  — A climate  under  which  the  plant  comes  to  maturity 
with  great  rapidity.  3d  — On  account  of  its  northern  latitude  it  receives  more 
sunshine  during  the  period  of  growth  than  the  country  to  the  south.  4th  — 
Absence  of  rust  due  to  dryness  of  climate.  5th — Absence  of  insect  foes. 

These  conditions  are  especially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  hard,  flinty 
wheat  of  Scotch  Fyfe  variety,  that  is  so  highly ’prized  by  millers  all  the  world 
over,  giving  it  a value  of  from  10  cents  to  2.5  cents  a bushel  over  the  softer  vari- 
eties grown  in  Europe  and  the  older  parts  of  Canada. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  wheat  crop  for  1899  reached  the  highest  grade,  No.  1 
hard,  the  returns  showing  that  out  of  2,433  cars  inspected  at  Winnipeg,  2,211 
graded  No.  1 hard.  The  proportion  in  Minnesota  was  five  cars  No.  1 hard  to 
99-5  inspected. 

The  above  remarks,  written  of  Eastern  Assiniboia,  apply  to  a great  extent  to  a 
large  portion  of  Western  Assiniboia,  which  is  entered  at  McLean  Station,  and  the 
first  considerable  town  in  which  is  Regina,  the  capital  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. The  land  here  is  a rich,  fertile  loam,  as  well  to  the  south  as  the  north. 
Close  to  the  C.  P.  R.  Ii.  track  there  is  very  little  settlement,  a circumstance  that  has 
sometimes  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  district  is  not  favored  with  conditions  for 
successful  settling.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  and  the  plains  without  people  are 
in  this  instance  a proof  of  the  value  of  the  land  for  farming  purposes,  because 
its  richness  and  fertility  were  recognized  as  soon  as  the  official  surveyors  and 
topographists  had  issued  their  reports,  and  immediately  capitalists  and  specu- 
lators bought  every  available  acre,  and  still  hold  on  to  the  land  in  confidence 
of  a near  future  of  high  prices.  Beyond  the  sections  so  held  there  is  both 
to  the  north  and  the  south  abundant  land  for  homesteading  and  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


There  is  wheat-growing  on  a large  scale  all  around  here.  In  some  of  the 
settlements  the  smallest  farms  grow  a hundred  acres  of  wheat,  and  many  farmers 
approach  nearly  a thousand  acres.  Cottonwood,  Forest,  Carsdale,  to  the  north, 
Camden  and  Coulee,  to  the  south,  are  model  settlements,  and  perhaps  the  best 
testimony  to  the  character  of  the  country  that  can  be  given  is  that  those  settlers 
that  have  been  longest  there  are  those  who  are  almost  yearly  increasing  their 
farms  by  buying  more  land,  a quarter  of  a section  at  a time. 

The  same  conditions  and  characteristics  obtain  as  far  as  Moose  Jaw,  which  is 
a divisional  point  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  West  of  this  thriving  town, 
however,  there  is  a change  in  the  character  of  the  country.  The  humid  districts 
are  being  left  behind  and  the  sub-arid  portions  approached.  The  prairie  ceases  to 
be  suited  to  the  plow,  but  affords  first-class  grazing  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Very 
few  farms  are  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  soon  recognized  that  the  ranching  country  has 
been  reached.  The  majestic  sweep  of  the  prairie  is  hereabout  broken  by  two 
ranges  of  hills  which  rise  to  a considerable  height.  One,  Wood  Mountain,  is 
situated  near  the  international  boundary,  and  the  settlement  there,  chiefly  at 
Willow  Bunch,  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  There  is  timber,  as 
well  as  water,  and  wild  hay  is  always  abundant.  The  other  range  of  hills  is 
known  as  Cypress  Hills,  about  eighty  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and  twenty 
from  north  to  south.  In  some  places  the  elevation  is  1,000  feet,  and  there  are 
many  ravjnes  and  coulees.  The  western  portions  of  the  hills  are  heavily  wooded, 
including  merchantable  timber.  This  range  forms  the  main  watershed  for  this 
portion  of  the  prairie  region.  There  is  a large  rainfall  on  the  summit,  which 

finds  its  way  to  the  plains  by  Swift  Cur- 
rent Creek,  Whitemud  River,  Battle 
Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Maple  Creek, 
McKay  Creek,  and  Ross  Creek.  In  this 
part  of  the  Northwest  the  winters  are 
milder  and  the  snowfall  is  so  light  that 
cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep 
graze  outside 
the  whole  year. 
There  is  not 
much  cropping,  and 
then  only  where  irriga- 
tion has  been  adopted  by 
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THE  COMFORTABLE  HOME  OF  A 
THRIFTY  FARMER. 


constructing  cheap  ditches.  This 
method  has  proved  very  successful,  and 

owing  to  the  absence  of  frosts  even  melons  and  tomatoes  are  widely  grown. 

From  Swift  Current  Creek  the  region  is  excellent  as  a stock  conutry.  It  is 
everywhere  thickly  covered  with  a good  growth  of  nutritious  grasses— the  grass 
is  usually  the  short,  crisp  variety,  known  as  “buffalo  grass,”  which  becomes  to 
all  appearances  dry  about  midsummer,  but  is  still  green  and  growing  at  the  roots, 
and  forms  excellent  pasture  both  in  winter  and  summer.  It  is  amazing  the 
rapidity  with  which  poor,  emaciated  animals  brought  from  other  parts  get  sleek 
and  fat  on  the  buffalo  grass  of  the  plains.  The  supply  of  timber  on  the  hills  is 
considerable.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  fuel  of  a different  kind  in  the  coal 
seams  that  are  exposed  in  many  of  the  valleys.  Settlers  in  this  section  of  the 
country  have  thus  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  suitable  for  house  logs  and 
fencing,  and  both  coal  and  wood  for  fuel.  About  Maple  Creek  irrigation  works 
are  being  actively  prosecuted,  with  most  beneficial  results. 

The  Cypress  Hills,  which  may  be  dimly  seen  in  the  south  from  the  railway,  are 
especially  adapted  for  stock-raising,  and  as  their  elevation  is  sufficient  to  make 
general  farming  an  uncertainty,  the  grass  land  that  nature  has  so  bountifully  pro- 
vided will  not  likely  be  disturbed  by  the  plow,  thus  giving  to  the  farmer  on  the 
plains  adjoining  never-failing  hay  meadows  and  unlimited  pasture  ground  for  his 
stock.  The  snowfall  is  light,  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  Chinook  winds,  and 
water  and  shelter  are  everywhere  abundant. 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  HEAD  OF  CATTLE. 

Great  herds  of  range  cattle  roam  at  will  all  over  these  seemingly  boundless 
pastures.  The  profits  to  the  stockmen  are  large,  as  can  be  readily  imagined,  when 
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it  is  shown  that  $40  per  head  is  paid  for  steers  on  these  ranges,  animals  that  cost 
their  owners  only  the  interest  on  the  original  investment  incurred  in  stocking  the 
ranch,  and  their  share  in  the  cost  of  the  annual  round-ups.  Parties  in  search  of 
land  for  stock-raising  are  advised  to  examine  the  country  southwest  of  Swift  Cur- 
rent Station,  along  the  Swift  Current  Creek,  south  and  west  of  Gull  Lake,  south 
of  Maple  Creek,  the  Valley  of  Mackay  Creek,  that  flows  north  from  the  hills  anti 
south  of  Irvine  and  Dunmore,  where  connection  is  again  made  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  system. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Eastern  Assiniboia  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Manitoba,  but 
Western  Assiniboia  feels  the  effects  of  the  Chinook  winds,  which  come  from  the 
Pacific  Ocban,  and  remove  much  of  the  snow  that  falls  during  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  rich  growth  of  grass, 
has  of  late  brought  parts  of  Assiniboia  into  favor  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse 
raisers,  while  it  is  noted  for  its  adaptability  for  grain-growing. 

The  town  of  Medicine  Hat,  which  is  a divisional  point  on  the  railway,  is 
situated  a short  distance  northwest  of  the  hills,  on  the  South  Saskatchewan  River, 
near  the  western  boundary  of  Assiniboia.  During  the  year  1896  there  were  some 
30,000  head  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  Cypress  Hills  district,  and  upwards  of  60,000 
sheep.  These  cattle  and  sheep  are  largely  made  up  of  bands  owned  by  individual 
settlers,  many  of  whom  began  a few  years  ago  in  a very  small  way. 

This  portion  of  Assiniboia  offers  splendid  opportunities  for  intending  settlers 
who  desire  to  go  in  for  pastoral  pursuits  and  dairy  farming,  and  numerous  choice 
locations  can  be  had.  The  natural  grazing  advantages  enable  him  to  own  a large 
number  of  cattle,  sheep  or  horses,  which  do  not  need  any  feed  except  for  short 
intervals  during  exceptionally  stormy  weather  in  the  winter  months.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  plains  region  along  the  northern  and  northwestern 
boundaries  of  Assiniboia  afford  excellent  summer  grazing  grounds  for  cattle  or 
sheep.  Some  favorable  locations  are  also  to  be  found  along  the  valley  of  the 
South  Saskatchewan  River,  where  a home  ranch  may  be  combined  with  summer 
pasturage  on  the  adjoining  prairie  areas. 

A DRIVE  NEVER  TO  BE  FORGOTTEN. 

South  Doukhobor  Colony,  Near  Stony  Creek,  Assa., 

September  12,  1899. 

It  was  a drive  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  heavy  dew  of  the  night  before  lay 
like  a veil  of  gray  chiffon  over  the  landscape,  and  as  the  lazy  midsummer  sun 


lifted  itself  from  a rose-colored  cloud-bed,  the  veil  shivered  and  sparkled  as 
though  sprinkled  with  diamond  dust.  Through  tangled  copse  wood  we  drove  for 
hours,  now  and  then  skirting  a “ slough  ” (pronounced  slew),  encircled  with  a great 
belt  of  rushes,  standing  with  uplifted  torches  of  velvety  brown.  Swish  ! whirr  ' 
and  a flight  of  duck  passed  over  our  heads,  sprinkling  us  with  water  as 
they  flew. 

We  left  Fort  Pelly  soon  after  sunrise.  Our  route  lay  through  a tract  of  country 
bordering  on  the  Assiniboine  River,  that  marvelous  snake  that  turns  and  twists 
its  brilliant  coils  through  endless  distance.  The  length  of  the  road  to  be 
traversed  and  the  condition  of  the  trails  (owing  to  heavy  rains)  prevented  our 
being  able  to  visit  many  of  the  villages  scattered  along  the  farther  bank  of 
the  river. 

Again  emerging  from  the  wonderful  “'prairie  jungle,”  our  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  a veritable  “field  of  cloth  of  gold,”  the  transparent  petals  of  the  graceful 
prairie  sunflowers  showing  acres  of  molten  gold  against  the  sky-line  of  deepest 
blue,  a magnificent  note  of  color  in  contrast  to  the  masses  of  mauve  Michaelmas 
daisies,  growing  to  a height  and  luxuriance  never  seen  elsewhere.  This  regal 
robe  of  gold  and  purple  was  here  and  there  decorated  with  what  in  the  distance 
looked  like  great  bunches  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  but  which  on  closer  inspec- 
tion proved  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  mauve  daisy,  which  with  their  tiny 
closed  blossoms  formed  luxuriant  clusters  on  the  long,  slender  stalks  that  swayed 
heavy  tipped  in  the  breeze. 

Now  and  then  a hay  meadow  girt  about  with  a circle  of  low-growing  wolf 
willows  made  a study  in  tender  greens  that  would  have  delighted  the  eye  of  a 
Whistler.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  all  was  not  the  work  of  some  master-hand 
at  landscape  gardening,  so  wonderful  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  massing  of 
color  and  constant  change  of  scene. 

A perfect  trellis  of  morning  glories  in  delicate  tender  shades  of  pink  and 
mauve  covered  at  times  the  low  shrubs  bordering  our  route,  and  here  and  there  a 
brilliant  mass  of  deep  crimson  berries  showed  themselves  against  the  background 
of  the  tangled  underbrush.  “Bush  cranberries  !”  exclaimed  our  driver,  as  he 
handed  me  a great  branch  of  the  drooping  berries  among  their  lance  cut  leaves. 
I recognized  at  once  one  of  the  ornamental  shrubs  much  prized  in  our  eastern 
gardens,  and  was  delighted  to  learn  that  this  great  prairie  garden  was  prepared  to 
supply  more  than  a “feast  of  colors.” 

Black  currants  of  excellent  flavor  were  to  be  found  in  quantities  on  the  river 
bank,  and  the  cranberries  would  prove  a most  health-giving  food. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Saskatchewan  lying  north  of  Assiniboia  is  the  largest  of  the  four  provisional 
districts  which  were  carved  out  of  the  territories  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1882.  Its  area  is  106, 700  square  miles.  In  shape  it  is  an  oblong  parallelogram, 
which  extends  from  Nelson  River,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  western  boundary  of 
Manitoba,  on  the  east,  to  the  112th  degree  of  west  longitude  on  the  west,  and  lies 
between  or  rather  slightly  overlaps,  the  52d  and  55th  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
It  is  almost  centrally  divided  by  the  main  Saskatchewan  River,  which  is  alto- 
gether within  the  district,  and  by  its  principal  branch,  the  North  Saskatchewan, 
most  of  whose  navigable  length  lies  within  its  boundaries.  It  includes  in  the 
south  a small  proportion  of  the  great  plains,  and  in  its  general  superficial  features 
may  be  described  as  a mixed  prairie  and  wooded  region,  abounding  in  water  and 
natural  hay,  and  well  suited  by  climate  and  soil  for  the  raising  of  wheat,  horned 
cattle,  and  sheep.  Settlement  is  at  present  chiefly  in  the  Prince  Albert,  Rostliern, 
Duck  Lake,  Saskatoon,  Shell  River,  Batoche,  Stony  Creek,  Carlton,  Carrot  River, 
Birch  Hills,  The  Forks,  St.  Laurent,  St.  Louis  de  Langevin,  and  the  Battleford  dis- 
tricts, in  nearly  all  of  which  there  is  a great  quantity  of  the  best  land  open  for  selec- 
tion free  to  homesteaders,  i.  e.,  settlers  who  take  up  government  land  to  cultivate 
and  live  upon  it.  In  great  measure  that  which  may  be  said  of  one  district  applies 
equally  to  the  others.  The  crops  consist  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes. 
Turnips  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  raised  successfully.  Normal  yield  of 
wheat  (Red  Fyfe),  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  favorable  seasons ; one  to 
one  and  a half  bushels  sown  to  the  acre.  Oats,  about  sixty  bushels,  from  three 
sown  to  the  acre.  Barley  has  not  been  grown  extensively,  there  being  no  demand 
for  any  quantity  of  this  cereal  in  the  district ; but  it  has  always  given  a good  yield 
in  favorable  seasons.  There  has  never  been  a failure  of  crops,  and  settlers  enjoy 
a steady  home  market,  at  which  they  realize  good  prices  for  their  products.  The 
district  is  well  supplied  with  good  roads,  and  they  are  kept  open  winter  and 
summer.  Wild  fruits  of  nearly  every  variety  — strawberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry, 
blueberry,  high  bush  cranberry,  black  currants,  etc.  — grow  in  profusion,  and 
small  game  is  plentiful. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  and  free  from  endemic  or  epidemic  diseases.  It  is 
bracing  and  salubrious,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  climate  on  earth  for  consti- 
tutionally healthy  people.  Average  summer  temperature  about  60.  The  reason 
of  the  equability  of  the  temperature  in  summer  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  but  the  water  stretches  may  be  found  to  account  for  it.  Spring 


opens  about  the  beginning  of  April.  Seeding  is  generally  completed  in  May. 
Third  week  in  August  is  usually  the  time  when  harvest  begins.  During  winter 
settlers  are  generally  employed  in  getting  out  rails  for  fencing,  logs  for  building 
purposes  and  fuel,  and  in  attending  to  cattle  and  doing  work  which  can  not  be 
undertaken  during  busy  seasons  of  spring  or  summer. 

A TWO  YEARS'  

RESIDENCE  IN 
SASKATCHEWAN, 


ACCOMPLISHED 
IN  ONE  YEAR, 


STOCK-RAISING,  RANCHING,  ETC. 

The  country  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  stock-raising,  and  large  shipments 
are  made  annually.  Cattle  must  be  fed,  and  should  be  sheltered  three  months  to 
four  months  every  winter.  For  bands  of  from  300  to  500  it  is  unsurpassed. 
Horses  winter  out  well,  and  can  therefore  be  kept  in  large  bands.  Sheep  require 
the  same  care  as  cattle,  and  are  better  in  small  flocks. 
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WHERE 
THE  BRICKS 
ARE  USED. 

DAIRY  FARMING,  ETC. 

Any  portion  of  this  district  will  answer 
all  the  requirements  for  dairy  farming. 

In  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Eagle  Hills, 
or  south  of  the  Saskatchewan  would 
be  most  suitable,  owing  to  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  grass  and  prevalence  of 
springs.  North  of  the  Saskatchewan 
there  is  abundance  of  grass  in  many 
places,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackfish 
Lake  and  Turtle  Mountain.  In  the  former  district  an 

extensive  creamery  has  been  established,  which  makes  THE  Rising  generation 
large  shipments  to  British  Columbia.  Pure  water  is  in  abundance  everywhere. 
Nights  are  cool.  The  home  demand  has  always  been  very  large,  so  that  dairy 
products  command  good  prices. 

LETTERS  FROM  SETTLERS. 

As  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  published  concerning  the  advantages 
and  capabilities  of  a country  so  convincing  as  the  written  testimony  of 
bona-fide  settlers,  a number  of  letters  from  men  in  the  Prince  Albert  and  other 
districts  of  Western  Canada  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  These 
men.  for  the  most  part,  possessed  little  or  no  means  to  start  with,  but  they 
came,  saw,  and  conquered,  and  are  now.  as  their  evidence  shows,  fairly 
prosperous. 

The  tide  of  immigration  to  the  Saskatchewan  district  has  been  steadily 
increasing  year  by  year,  as  the  country  has  become  better  known,  and  doubtless 
it  will  receive  a very  considerable  impulse  with  the  spread  of  railway  communica- 
tion and  the  greater  facility  thus  afforded  for  marketing  produce. 

The  settlements  of  Stony  Creek  and  Carrot  River,  in  the  Kinistino  District, 
containing  some  of  the  best  farming  country  in  the  Territories,  have  hitherto 
suffered  greatly  in  respect  of  lack  of  communication,  the  former  being  seventy-five 
and  the  latter  forty  miles  distant  from  Prince  Albert ; yet  in  spite  of  this  great 
drawback  we  find  abundant  evidence  of  prosperity  among  the  settlers.  Messrs. 
AY,  F.  Meyers,  M.  L.  A.,  Charles  Lowrie,  and  Thomas  Sanderson  of  Carrot  River, 
and  Mr.  Reginald  Beatty  of  Stony  Creek  (whose  letter  speaks  for  itself),  may  be 
cited  among  others  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

The  town  of  Prince  Albert,  owing  perhaps  to  its  outlying  position,  and  not 


being  within  the  circle  of  the  “booming”  interests  of  great  financial  syndicates, 
has  not  hitherto  attained  as  much  notoriety  as  it  merits  for  its  considerable  and 
rapidly  increasing  commercial  importance,  both  in  itself  and  as  the  center  and  base 
of  supplies  of  a vast  and  thriving  agricultural  area.  Most  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Prince  Albert,  in  addition  to  its  numer- 
ous stores  and  business  houses,  is  the  seat  of  various  industries. 

Three  lumber  mills  are  now  kept  in  full  operation;  two  in 
the  town  and  a third  at  Steep  Creek,  a few  miles  dis- 
tant. From  these  mills  a large  quantity  of  lum- 
ber is  exported  by  the  railway,  in  addition  to 
the  supply  required  for  the  new  buildings 
which  are  constantly  being  erected  in 
Prince  Albert. 

Of  flour  mills  there  are  two,  having 
each  a capacity  of  one  hundred 
barrels  per  diem,  and  producing 
a quality  of  flour  second  to  none. 
The  Prince  Albert  creamery  is 
an  institution  which  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  several 
years,  and  is  well  patronized 
and  appreciated  by  the  farm- 
ers in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. 

Brickmaking  is  another 
successful  industry  here. 
The  bricks  manufactured 
are  of  very  high  quality,  and 
secured  first  prize  at  the 
last  Regina  exhibition.  These 
much  in  evidence.  bricks  are  now  in  great  demand,  and  the  yard  is  in  full  work. 

The  Prince  Albert  town  hall  is  a handsome  red  brick  edifice,  occupying  a cen- 
tral position  in  the  town,  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  rising  generation  is  much  in  evidence  in  Prince  Albert.  The  children, 
with  their  rosy  cheeks  and  healthy,  robust  appearance,  bear  testimony  to  the 
bracing  properties  of  the  Saskatchewan  climate;  and  for  their  educational  needs 
ample  provision  has  been  made,  the  public  schools  having  accommodation  for 
upward  of  five  hundred  scholars.  Nor  have  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  citizens 
been  neglected.  Every  Sunday  may  be  heard  the  bells  of  the  various  churches — 
Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Methodists — all  are  represented  ; while  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  an  imposing  building,  having 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  the  bishop’s  residence.  Prince  Albert,  take  it  all  in  all, 
is  a charming  little  town — picturesque,  healthy,  cleanly,  and  progressive  ; while  the 
surrounding  district,  extending  over  a vast  area  of  the  splendid  grain-growing 
land,  offers  exceptional  advantages  ; possessing,  as  it  does,  a splendidly  fertile  soil, 
a climate  healthy  in  the  extreme,  and  like  other  portions  of  Western  Canada, 
enjoying  complete  immunity  from  destructive  cyclones,  blizzards,  etc.  The  suit- 
ability of  this  country  for  agricultural  immigrants  requires  only  to  become  gen- 
erally known  ; and  those  seeking  information  on  this  subject  can  surely  find  no 
better  guide  than  the  experiences  of  those  who  have  gone  before  ; who  have  tested 
the  country,  and  found  it  not  wanting,  and  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  fullness 
thereof. 

The  Regina  & Long  Lake  Railway  runs  in  a northerly  direction  through  the 
territory,  along  the  line  being  most  excellent  land,  well  intended  for  mixed  farm- 
ing, dairying,  ranching,  and  grain-growing. 


ALBERTA. 


The  district  of  Alberta  has  a total  length  from  north  to  south  of  some  430  miles 
and  an  average  width  from  east  to  west  of  about  250  miles,  and  contains  an  area 
of  106,100  square  miles.  The  district  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  districts  of 
Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan,  on  the  south  by  the  international  boundary,  on  the 
west  by  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  district  of 
Athabasca.  Alberta  comprises  within  its  limits  two  divisions,  showing  marked 
distinctions  in  topographical  and  climatic  conditions.  The  southern  is  an  open, 
rolling  country,  devoid  of  timber,  except  along  the  streams  and  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  northern  half  is  more  or  less  timbered  through- 
out. the  belts  of  timber  being  broken  here  and  there  by  prairie  openings,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  extent. 

The  advantages  which  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  district  offer 
to  the  intending  settler  are  so  diverse  in  character  that  it  is  customary  to  speak  of 
them  separately  as  “ Northern  Alberta”  and  “ Southern  Alberta.”  Limited  space 
prevents  speaking  of  these  more  fully,  but  those  desiring  the  information  will  find 
it  in  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Government  and  obtainable  on  application  to  any 
Government  agent. 


RANCHING  AND  DAIRYING. 

Southern  Alberta  is  essentially  a ranching  and  dairying  country  and  offers 
unequaled  opportunities  for  effort  in  that  direction  The  district  is  composed  of 
high,  open  plains,  broken  by  the  valleys  of  numerous  large  streams  which  head 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  flow  to  the  east,  and  the  country  becomes  more  or 
less  rolling  and  hilly  as  the  heads  of  these  streams  are  approached.  The  valleys 
and  bench  lands  produce  a most  luxurious  and  nutritious  growth  of  native  grasses, 
chief  among  which  is  the  far-famed  “bunch  grass,”  and  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
graze  outside  during  the  whole  year,  and  hay  is  easily  and  cheaply  secured  for 
weak  stock.  With  good  management,  the  profits  to  stockmen  are  large,  $35  and 
$45  per  head  being  paid  for  steers  last  year  on  the  ranges,  the  animals  only  cost- 
ing their  owners  the  interest  on  the  original  investment  in  stocking  the  ranch  and 
their  share  of  the  annual  round-up.  Large  bands  of  young  stock  are  annually 
brought  in  from  Eastern  Canada  and  some  of  the  Western  American  States  to  be 
fattened  on  the  ranges,  the  profits  being  sufficiently  large  to  amply  recompense 
the  reshipment,  after  fattening,  to  European  and  other  eastern  markets.  Mixed 
farming  is  successfully  carried  on  pretty  generally  throughout  the  district,  and  at 
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various  places  the  dairy  industry  is  rapidly  developing.  Though  a large  portion 
of  Southern  Alberta  is  bare  of  timber  for  fuel,  this  lack  is  amply  compensated  for 
by  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  of  excellent  quality,  which  crops  out  at  many 
points  along  the  steep  banks  of  the  streams  that  plentifully  water  the  country. 
The  soil  of  the  district  is,  as  a whole,  a good  rich  alluvial  loam.  In  places  gravel 
and  sandy  ridges  are  met,  but  in  the  valleys  the  accumulated  silt  deposit  of  ages 
has  produced  a soil  of  the  richest  kind  and  of  great  depth. 

ATTRACTIVE  CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Southern  Alberta  is  one  of  its  most  attractive  features,  the 
winters  being  mild,  with  very  little  snow,  and  the  summers  hot  and  dry.  The 
rainfall  in  the  district  is  small,  averaging  about  twelve  inches  in  the  year,  and 
while  this  amount  of  precipitation  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  good  crops  in  the 
majority  of  years,  the  aridity  of  the  district  constitutes  its  chief  factor  of  value  as 
a grazing  country,  the  absence  of  rainfall  during  the  late  summer  months  causing 
the  native  grasses  to  become  cured  on  the  ground,  retaining  their  nutritive  quali- 
ties in  such  a manner  that  stock  pastured  thereon  remain  fat  all  winter.  Cold  and 
stormy  weather  is  of  course  experienced  at  times  during  the  winter  months,  but 
the  prevailing  warm  winds  which  blow  from  the  west,  locally  known  as  Chinook 
winds,  rapidly  dissipate  any  snow  which  falls,  and  for  days  at  a time  cause  a rise 
in  the  thermometer  to  almost  summer  temperature. 

SUPPLY  OF  WATER. 

In  Southern  Alberta  irrigation  is  largely  resorted  to  in  producing  grain  and 
fodder  crops,  and  by  this  means  returns  of  the  most  satisfactory  character  are 
obtained.  The  large  number  of  the  streams  flowing  down  from  the  mountains 
afford  a bountiful  supply  of  water  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  present  time  some 
three  hundred  miles  of  ditches  and  canals  have  been  constructed  to  carry  water 


for  irrigation.  These  streams  also  afford  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure  and  cold 
water  for  stock  watering  and  daily  operations,  and,  combined  with  the  absence  of 
flies  during  the  hot  summer  months,  produce  the  best  results  in  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese. 

RAILWAY  COMMUNICATION. 

Southern  Alberta  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  main  line  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  and  from  north  to  south  by  the  Calgary  & Edmonton 
Railway,  and  in  addition  a branch  of  the  former  line  runs  through  the  south- 
western portion  from  Lethbridge  to  Medicine  Hat  in  Assi'niboia,  and  from  Leth- 
bridge the  Great  Falls  & Canada  Railway  extends  to  the  south  as  far  as  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  in  Montana.  Several  important  centres  of  trade  are 
situated  in  Southern  Alberta,  chief  among  which  is  the  city  of  Calgary,  at  the 
junction  of  Canadian  Pacific  and  Calgary  & Edmonton  railways,  and  farther  to 
the  south  the  thriving  towns  of  Lethbridge  and  MacLeod.  At  these  points  ample 
banking  and  business  facilities  are  to  be  found  and  several  manufacturing  industries 
have  been  commenced.  Other  towns  in  Southern  Alberta  are  Okotoks,  High  River, 
Cardston,  and  Pincher  Creek.  The  district  now  contains  a large  settlement  of 
ranchers  and  dairy  farmers,  but  many  favorable  locations  are  to  be  had  by  incom- 
ing immigrants  who  may  desire  to  embark  in  either  of  these  undertakings. 

NORTHERN  ALBERTA. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  Northern  Alberta  that  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  put  forth  anything  new.  Northern  Alberta  comprises  that  great 
fertile  valley  stretching  from  about  forty  miles  north  of  Calgary  on  for  two 
hundred  miles  more  past  the  Red  Deer  River,  the  Battle  River,  North  Saskatchewan, 
and  Sturgeon  rivers.  It  is  a country  well-wooded  and  well-watered,  where  a 
settler  going  with  little  means  does  not  need  to  expend  his  capital  altogether  to 
provide  shelter  for  himself  and  his  stock.  If  he  has  not  timber  on  his  own  land 
he  can  for  25  cents  get  a permit  from  the  Government  and  cut  1,B01  lineal  feet  of 
building  timber,  four  hundred  roof  poles,  two  hundred  fence  rails,  and  thirty  cords 


of  dry  wood,  and  put  up  his  buildings.  The  same  regulations  exist  for  Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan,  and  Assiniboia.  As  for  water,  at  a very  high  point  in  the  prairie 
there  is  flowing  out  of  the  side  of  the  hills  and  in  the  coulees  springs  of  water 
that  remain  open  the  year  round.  The  purest  and  best  water  can  be  obtained  at 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet. 

The  town  of  Edmonton,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  district,  is  in  latitude 
53  deg.  29  min.  north,  and  longitude  113  deg.  49  min.  west.  It  is.  therefore,  as 
far  south  as  Dublin  in  Ireland,  Liverpool  and  York  in  England,  Hamburg  in 
Germany,  farther  south  than  any  part  of  Scotland,  Denmark.  Norway,  or  Sweden, 
and  455  miles  farther  south  than  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  Russia. 

The  scenery  is  of  varied  beauty.  No  stern,  rugged,  and  awful  mountains,  nor 
long  dead  monotony  of  flat,  treeless  prairie  strain  the  vision  here.  Level  and 
rolling  prairie,  hill  and  dell,  clad  in  grass  and  flowers,  dotted  with  groves  of  aspen, 
poplar,  and  spruce,  delight  the  eye.  Lakes,  lakelets,  and  ponds  reflect  the  bright 
blue  skies  above,  and  the  deep  and  magnificent  valleys  of  the  great  Saskatchewan 
and  other  smaller,  but  not  less  beautiful,  water  courses  lend  boldness  to  a land- 
scape of  otherwise  ideally  pastoral  prettiness.  Not  only  when  in  verdure  clad  is 
the  country  lovely,  for  the  white  raiments  of  winter  lend  to  the  prospect  a new 
and  additional  charm  of  indescribably  pure  beauty. 

Nature,  not  content  with  providing  those  grand  agricultural  resources  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  describe,  has  also  conferred  on  the  country  vast 
mineral  wealth,  the  possibilities  of  which  are  now  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal  underlie  the  whole  country 
and  crop  out  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  rendering  the  work  of  mining  so  cheap 
that  the  fuel  is  sold  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  to  farmers  for  50  cents  a ton,  whilst 
it  is  delivered  in  the  bins  of  the  householders  of  Edmonton  at  $1.60  per  2,000 
pounds. 

Gold  dust  of  exceeding  fineness,  both  in  size  aud  quality,  has  for  over  thirty 
years  been  washed  out  of  the  sands  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River  for  one  hundred  miles  above  and  two  hundred 
miles  below  Edmonton,  during  low  stages  of  water,  by 
individual  miners  using  only  the  primitive  pick,  shovel, 
and  grizzly.  Quite  recently  scientific  investigations 
have  been  made,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  newest 
and  best  dredging  and  gold-saving  machinery  is  to  be 
put  in  operation  by  a number  of  experienced  miners 
with  capital. 

DAIRYING. 

carried  on  with  great  success,  the 
country  being  pre-eminently  fitted  for  it.  To  a wide 
range  of  the  best  wild  pasture  are  added  an  abundant 
water  supply  and  shading  and  sheltering  groves  of 
trees.  During  the  summer  season  the  averages  are  for 
each  cow,  four  and  one-half  gallons  of  milk  per  day. 
six  and  one-half  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 

Wild  hay  is  generally  abundant,  the  varieties  being 
numerous.  Vetches,  peavine,  red  top,  blue  joint,  and 
slough  grass  are  the  varieties  chiefly  used. 

All  the  common  garden  vegetables  grow  to  a per- 
fection seldqm  witnessed  outside  of  the  district. 
Tomatoes  and  pumpkins,  with  proper  care,  grow  well. 
Melons  are  also  raised. 

Wild  fruits  are  plentiful.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  blueberries, 
cranberries,  black  currants,  and  red  and  black  cherries  afford  a variety  of  fruit  of 
splendid  flavor.  N 3 housewife  is  without  an  abundant  supply  of  these  preserves. 

Wild  hops  grow  luxuriantly,  also  hazel  nuts. 

The  cultivated  varieties  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  goose- 
berries thrive.  So  does  garden  rhubarb. 

ROADS. 

During  winter  the  snow  and  ice  make  the  most  perfect  and  direct  sleigh  roads, 
over  which  enormous  loads  are,  drawn  with  ease  to  market.  By  far  the  most 
traffic  from  farm  to  market  and  from  hay  meadow  to  farmyard  is  done  in  winter. 
This  season,  too,  is  taken  advantage  of  in  securing  from  the  woods  timber  for 
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PICNICKING  AT  GLEN  BURNY  FARM,  AIKENSIDE. 


building,  fuel,  and  fencing.  These  winter  roads  are  the  best  imaginable,  whether 
for  traffic  or  pleasure.  One  driving  behind  a good  Canadian  trotter,  with  his 
merry  sleigh-bells,  wrapped  in  warm,  comfortable  furs.  }u  the  bright  and  brilliant 
atmosphere  of  Alberta,  has  an  exhilarating  experience  alone  worth  coming  to 
Canada  to  enjoy.  On  the  disappearance  of  snow  the  gaps  which  the  farmers 
throw  down  in  their  fences  to  permit  direct  sleigh  roads  to  pass  through  their 
fields,  are  again  filled  up,  and  summer  travelers  must  then  follow  the  road 
allowances.  The  old  main  roads  and  trails,  winding  and  following  the  best  and 
easiest  ground,  are,  as  a rule,  good  highways  formed  by  nature  and  merely  the 
wear  and  tear  of  hoof  and  wheel.  But  in  settled  districts,  where  fences  are 
necessary  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  straight  surveyed  road  allowances  between 
sections  is  compulsory,  nature  requires  some  assistance  in  road-making  wherever 
the  path  over  the  prairie  enters  in  its  direct  course  woods  and  water.  For  such 
spots  the  Government  appropriation  for  road  and  bridge  making  is  supplemented 
in  some  parts  by  the  organization  of  statute  labor  districts,  so  that  on  the  whole 
the  summer  roads  are  good  ; in  most  places  exceptionally  good.  But  in  other 
places,  where  the  settlement  is  new,  the  population  sparse,  the  bush  thick,  and 
the  Government  aid  small,  there  is  great  need  of  improvement. 

Besides  the  improvement  of  the  local  roads  just  mentioned,  there  is  expressed 
a strong  desire  to  open  up  a wagon  road  to  the  Peace  River  fur  country  to  the 
north,  and  a wagon  and  pack  trail  to  the  mining  region  about  the  Jasper  Pass  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  would  give  a very  much  increased  local  market  to 
farmers  for  their  produce,  and  the  Government  has  now  their  construction  under 
consideration. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

A system  of  free  public  schools  has  been  established.  In  January,  1901,  some 
600  schools  were  in  operation.  The  organization  of  districts  is  optional  with  the 
settlers.  Districts  formed  can  not  exceed  twenty-five  square  miles  in  area,  but  may 
be  less.  To  be  organized  into  a district  a settlement  must  have  at  least  four  actual 


' GOOD  HIGHWAYS  FORMED  BY  NATURE 


residents  and  twelve  children  of  school  age  (five  years  to  sixteen  years).  In 
almost  every  locality  in  which  these  conditions  exist  schools  have  sprung  up. 
The  average  cost  to  the  settler  of  maintaining  a school  is  from  $3  to  $8  a year. 
The  Government  liberally  supports  all  public  schools.  The  average  grant  paid  to 
yearly  schools  is  about  $330.  Every  teacher  employed  must  have  a certificate  of 
a recognized  standard  of  education,  and  in  addition  compulsory  attendance  at  a 
normal  training  school  is  necessary  before  a teacher  is  permitted  to  take  charge  of 
a school.  A thorough  system  of  inspection  has  been  inaugurated,  each  school 


being  usually  visited  twice  during  the  year.  In  the  schools  of  the  larger  towns 
the  higher  branches  of  study  are  taught,  and  pupils  are  prepared  for  University 
matriculation  and  teachers'  certificates. 

CHURCHES. 

Religious  privileges  are  fully  and  freely  enjoyed  by  all  denominations.  The 
Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  Congregational, 
and  the  Lutheran  churches  are  ably  represented  by  resident  and  traveling 
clergymen. 

LAW  AND  ORDER. 

The  inestimable  privileges  of  British  law  and  order  are  here  enjoyed  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  aboriginal  hunting  Indians  are  now  'being  transformed,  into 
farmers,  herdsmen,  and  mechanics  on  their  own  reserves,  where  they  are  treated 
kindly  and  wisely  as  wards  of  the  Government  of  a Christian  country,  which 
recognizes  its  duties  as  the  keeper  of  our  red-skinned  brethren. 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  SPORTS. 

During  the  busy  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  farmers  have  little  time  to 
devote  to  social  gatherings  and  amusements.  The  winter  affords  more  leisure  and 
better  opportunities  for  such  enjoyments.  The  new  settler  has  little  time  for 
amusements  which  would  take  him  long  away  from  his  farm  and  stock  in  winter. 
Those  who  have  got  over  the  initial  difficulties  of  newly  settling  amuse  them- 
selves in  every  Variety  of  way,  according  to  taste.  In  summer,  picnics,  horse- 
racing, riding,  driving,  bicycling,  shooting,  boating,  canoeing,  fishing,  football, 
cricket,  lacrosse,  baseball,  golf,  lawn  tennis,  and  croquet  are  all  mentioned  ; also 
duck  shooting  in  spring  and  deer  hunting  in  fall.  Dances,  concerts,  amateur 
theatricals,  literary,  debating,  and  other  societies’  meetings,  card  parties  and  other 
indoor  amusements  are  enjoyed  in  winter  ; while  trapping,  sleighing,  tobogganing, 
snowshoeing,  skating,  ice-boating,  curling,  hockey,  and  other  outdoor  sports  suit- 
able to  the  climate  are  keenly  gone  into. 

GAME. 

Game  is  to  be  found  either  rare  or  plentiful,  according  to  locality,  season,  and 
circumstances.  The  most  plentiful  are  ducks  of  many  varieties,  the  grouse  (gen- 
erally called  prairie  chicken),  and  the  hare,  known  as  the  rabbit.  To  these 
add,  in  lesser  numbers,  geese,  swans,  loons,  pelicans,  cranes,  partridges,  snipe, 
plover  ; moose,  red,  black-tailed,  and  other  deer;  and  of  the  furry  tribe,  too  many 
of  the  small  variety  of  wolf,  called  coyote,  a few  skunks  and  foxes,  an  occasional 
black  or  brown  bear  and  timber  wolf;  some  badgers,  ermines,  lynx,  muskrats, 
martins,  minks,  fishers,  otters,  and  wolverines. 

There  are  sturgeon,  cattish,  and  trout  in  the  Saskatchewan  River  ; pike,  pick- 
erel, carp,  and  gold  eyes  occur  in  that  and  other  streams  and  lakes.  In  several 
lakes,  such  as  Pigeon,  St.  Anne,  and  Lac  la  Biche,  the  beautiful  and  nutritious 
whitefish  abound. 

LANDS. 

Particulars  as  to  vacant  lands  can  best  be  obtained  from  the  local  agents  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  of  the  railway  companies,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  other 
laud  companies.  The  average  prices  of  lands  for  sale  are  : Wild  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Government,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  $3  per 
acre  ; wild  lands  belonging  to  other  corporations  and  private  parties,  $3  to  $4.35 
per  acre  ; improved  lands  belonging  to  private  owners,  $7.35  per  acre. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  recollect  that  one-half  of  the  land  in  each  town- 
ship is  given  as  free  homesteads  to  actual  settlers,  and  the  particulars  of  the 
vacant  free  grant  lands  are  to  be  had  at  the  resident  Dominion  lands  agents  at 
Edmonton  and  Red  Deer. 

The  fur  trade  called  the  town  of  Edmonton  into  existence  long  before  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  and,  although  its  active  importance  as  compared  with  other 
industries  is  not  now  so  great,  its  positive  importance  is  increasing  yearly. 
Already  its  proportions  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  over  $100,000  worth  of 
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furs  are  annually  shipped  by  private  buyers  direct  to  London  ; and  its  importance 
in  giving  employment  to  freighters  and  boatmen,  and  in  affording  a local  market 
for  farm  produce,  is  very  great. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  excellent  opportunities 
exist  for  the  skillful  employment  of  the  money  of  small  capitalists  under  their 
personal  supervision. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

The  first  necessity  for  a healthy  climate  is  a sufficient  supply  of  wholesome 
water.  The  water  supply  is  abundant  and  wholesome  in  every  particular  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  The  air  is  clear,  pure,  and  aseptic,  containing  a large 
proportion  of  ozone— the  natural  air  purifier.  As  to  the  soil  in  reference  to  its 
influence  on  health,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  does  not  breed  the  miasma 
of  malaria  which  is  the  cause  of  ague  in  its  many  forms  ; nor,  owing  to^the  alti- 
tude and  low  mean  temperature,  can  malaria  ever  exist  in  the  district. 

The  climate  is  not  only  invigorating  to  adults,  whether  in  full  health  or 
otherwise,  but  seems  to  have  a special  influence  in  developing  strong  and  healthy 
children.  This  is  most  marked  in  summer. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  1890,  Doctor  Mclnnis,  with  a record  of  five  years,  and 
another  doctor  of  eight  years’  local  practice,  stated  “that  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
other  affections  of  the  bowels  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Not  a single  death  has 
ever  occurred  from  these  diseases  during  our  sojourn  here,  and  we  have  not  heard 
of  a death  from  these  causes  before  that  time.  These  remarks  apply  to  infants 
and  children  as  well  as  to  adults. 

“No  better  climate  for  children  than  that  of  Northern  Alberta  is  to  be  found 
in  America. 

“Cases  of  consumption,  asthma,  all  chest  and  throat  diseases,  rheumatism, 
ague,  and  many  other  diseases,  are  always  greatly  benefited  and  very  often  cured 
by  a residence  here.  Typhoid  fever  is  not  prevalent,  in  fact  we  are  almost  exempt 
from  it.” 

THE  PEACE  AND  ATHABASCA  RIVERS. 

To  the  country  north  of  Alberta  lies  that  drained  by  the  Peace  and  Athabasca 
rivers.  The  country  that  they  drain  has  been  valuable  for  fisheries,  furs,  and  ores. 
Careful  students  of  the  Northwest,  however,  are  fast  coming  to  the  belief  that  the 
valleys  of  the  Peace  and  Athabasca  rivers  comprise  the  most  extensive  ranching 
and  the  most  prolific  wheat-growing  region  in  North  America.  Without  seeking 
to  weary  the  reader  with  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  extracts  from 
a recent  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  W Tyrell  before  the  Canadian  Institute,  to  the  effect 
that  “the  Mackenzie  basin  is  one  of  the  richest  wheat  districts  on  the  continent, 


the  section  between  and  including  Athabasca,  Peace,  and  the  Laird  valleys  being 
a major  part  of  it.  The  Upper  Peace  River  Valley  has  a climate  milder  than  that 
of  Manitoba  and  comparing  favorably  with  that  of  Ontario.  Mexican  cactus 
grows  wild  on  the  eastern  Rocky  Mountain  slopes.  Wild  flowers  bloom  before 
they  do  about  Toronto.  This  phenomenon  lias  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific 
men,  and  perhaps  the  best  explanation  has  been  made  by  Professor  Macoun  before 
the  Senate  Committee,  in  which  he  ascribed  it  to  the  ‘Chinook  winds’  which  are 
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heated  on  the  arid  plains  of  New  Mexico  and  then  pass  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  not  dissipating  their  heat  entirely  until  they  reach  the  Arctic 
circle  near  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  From  this  cause  the  isothermal 
lines  marking  the  limit  of  cereal  cultivation  are  as  near  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  Valley  as  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  renders  the  Peace 
and  Laird  valleys  suited  for  wheat-raising,  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned.  Another 
fact  is  that  the  heads  of  wheat  on  each  stalk  are  larger  the  higher  the  latitude  in 
which  they  grow.” 

Professor  Macoun,  a careful  observer,  on  passing  down  the  Athabasca  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  found  growing  on  soil  that  would  be  of  no  use  in  Ontario,  and 
consisting  of  sand,  muck,  and  swamp,  wheat  that  the  residents  had  planted  on  the 
5th  of  May.  He  found  it  in  stock  on  August  26th,  and  brought  away  grain  that 
took  the  prize  at  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia.  A quantity  of  it  was  shelled  and 
found  to  weigh  68  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Professor  Dawson  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  greater  length  of  the  summer  day,  eighteen  hours  of  sunlight,  in  these  northern 
valleys  has  much  to  do  with  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  in  the  Mackenzie 
basin. 


THOSE  WHO  WILL  SUCCEED. 


The  first  great  demand  is  for  persons  with  some  capital  at  their  disposal.  For 
this  class  Western  Canada  affords  unlimited  openings.  They  can  engage  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  taking  up  free  grant  lands,  buying  railway  lands,  or  purchasing 
the  improved  farms  to  be  found  in  advantageous  positions  in  every  province  , or 


in  mining ; or  in  the  manufacturing  industries  ; or,  if  possessed  of  a settled 
income,  living  will  be  found  to  be  much  cheaper  in  Canada,  with  the  benefits  of 
a fine,  healthy  climate,  magnificent  scenery,  abundant  opportunities  for  sport,  and 
facilities  for  education  and  placing  children  in  life  not  to  be  excelled  anywhere. 


AGRICULTURISTS. 

Persons  of  small  capital  and  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  often  desire  to  enter 
upon  farming  pursuits.  Before 
this  is  done  experience  should 
be  acquired,  either  by  hiring 
oneself  out  as  a laborer  or 
gaining  experience  in  some 
other  way.  Then,  when  the 
necessary  knowledge  has 
been  obtained,  a farm  may 
either  be  rented,  purchased, 
or  taken  up  as  a free  grant. 


CLERKS,  DRAUGHTS- 
MEN, TELEGRAPH- 
ISTS, SHOP  ASSIST- 
ANTS, ETC. 

Clerks,  shop  assistants, 
and  persons  desiring  such 
situations,  are  advised  not 
to  emigrate  unless  proceed- 
ing to  appointments  already 
secured  or  to  join  friends. 
Any  demand  for  labor  of 
these  kinds  is  fully  met  on 
the  spot.  Encouragement 
is  not  held  out  to  profes- 
sional men,  especially  in 
cases  where  immediate  em- 
ployment is  desired.  There 


representative  homes  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
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are  always  openings  and  opportunities  for  men  of  exceptional  abilities  with  a 
little  capital,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  local  supply  of  men  is  equal  to  the 
demand.  Market  gardeners  and  persons  understanding  the  care  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  will  succeed. 

Au  English  gentleman,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in'  farming  in 
Western  Canada,  and  had  been  quite  successful,  was  asked  what  class  of  people 
he  would  recommend  to  make  it  their  home.  He  said  : 

" For  the  young  man  with  no  ties,  who  has  the  means  to  live  without  recourse 
to  work,  and  who  is  seeking  a pleasant  time,  combining  sport  and  amusement 
with  the  employment  that  working  a small  farm  will  give,  there  is  no  place  that 
I know  of  where  he  can  so  easily  secure  it.  Of  course,  I am  not  offering  an 
opinion  as  to  his  probable  success  as  an  agriculturist,  but  I have  cases  in  my  mind 
where  such  people  have  realized  fair  returns  from  their  investments  on  a farm. 
Success,  however,  will  certainly  follow  the  movements  of  the  farm  laborer  of 
England  who  takes  up  a farm  in  Western  Canada.  As  a rule  he  is  frugal  and 
careful,  a thorough  son  of  the  soil,  and,  being  able  to  give  his  undivided  attention 
to  his  farm,  which  he  can  homestead  or  secure  reasonably,  he  is  soon  able  to  see 
his  finances  develop  and  his  prospects  continue  to  grow  brighter.  If  he  chooses, 
and  his  abilities  fit  him  for  it,  it  is  not  long  before  he  may  occupy  any  of  the 
public  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  In  fact,  he  is  as  good  as  any  of  his 
fellows.  To  the  man  with  some  means,  and  with  a family  growing  up  around 
him,  making  it  necessary  for  him  to  husband  his  resources,  there  is  no  simpler 
solution  than  that  of  taking  up  a farm  in  Western  Canada.  If  he  does  not  choose 
to  take  up  a home- 
stead, making  it  nec- 
essary to  pioneer,  he 
can  buy  his  farm, 
stock  it  well,  and 
immediately  secure  a 
return  on  his  invest- 
ment, and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  he  will 
begin  to  realize  that 
he  is  adding  to  his 
means.” 

YOUNG  MEN 
DESIRING 
AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

The  question  is 
often  asked  in  the  old 
country  if  it  is  essen- 
tial for  young  men, 
wishing  to  take  up 
farms  in  Canada,  but 
desiring  before  doing 
so  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture, 
to  pay  premiums, 
either  to  persons  in 
the  old  country  or 
in  the  Dominion,  for 
that  purpose.  It  may 
therefore  be  plainly 
stated  that  “no  pre- 
miums are  necessary,  ” 
and  it  is  advised  that 
none  be  paid.  Strong 
and  healthy  young  men,  from  is  to  31  years  of  age,  who  are  prepared  to  accept 
for  a time  the  hard  work  and  surroundings,  more  or  less  inseparable  from  a 
farm  laborer's  life,  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  employment  in  the  spring;  and 
the  agents  of  the  Government  in  Canada  will  assist  them  as  far  as  possible  in 
doing  so,  without  charge,  although,  of  course,  without  accepting  any  direct 
responsibility.  Being  without  experience,  they  will  not  get  much  wages  at  the 
commencement  of  their  employment,  but  as  they  acquire  skill  they  will  be  able 
to  command  remuneration  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  work. 

Young  men,  single,  who  come  in  March,  April,  or  May,  with  less  than  $35, 
looking  for  positions  as  farm  laborers,  will  find  a list  of  applications  from  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  want,  hired  help  at  the  Dominion  Immigration  Office, 
Higgins  Street,  Winnipeg,  in  charge  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration.  These 
applications  state  what  kind  of  men  are  wanted,  either  men  with  little  experience 
or  practical  farm  hands.  The  wages  offered  vary  from  $5  to  $3.5  a month,  with 
board  and  washing  included.  The  applications  are  carefully  examined,  and  a 
selection  made  in  accordance  with  the  suitability  of  the  applicant.  A letter  is 
written  to  the  farmer,  to  be  delivered  personally  by  the  applicant  on  arrival  at  his 
destination.  The  young  man  is  advised  regarding  the  position  in  which  he  will 
be  placed  and  the  work  lie  will  have  to  do,  and  that  continuous  work  at  fair 
wages  is  preferable  to  high  wages  for  a few  months  and  then  to  be  thrown  out 
of  employment.  He  is  specially  advised  that  with  most  farmers  there  is  but 
little  work  to  be  done  in  the  winter  mouths  other  than  care  of  horses  and  a 
few  cattle  and  getting  wood  from  the  bush  for  summer  use,  and  that  it  is  much 
wiser  for  him  to  stay  for  the  winter  with  a farmer,  in  a comfortable  home  where 
there  is  no  expense,  though  the  wages  be  only  a few  dollars  a month,  rather  than 
go  to  the  city  or  town  expecting  to  get  a job,  ofttimes  spending  his  summer's 
earnings  before  he  again  gets  located  with  a farmer  the  following  spring.  This 
condition  of  the  farming  community  will,  of  course,  change  for  the  better  from 
time  to  time,  as  farmers  engage  more  in  stock-raising  and  dairying,  branches  of 
farming  that  promise  ample  remuneration  to  those  who  engage  in  the  same. 


on  account  of  the  cheapness  with  which  coarse  grains  and  hay  can  be  raised. 
There  are  opportunities,  however,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  to  join  camp  outfits 
that  go  to  the  bush  in  various  parts  to  cut  firewood  or  get  out  ties  and  saw-logs. 
Experienced  axemen  make  good  wages  at  this  work,  and  return  in  the  spring 
to  labor  on  farms.  Any  careful  young  man  can,  from  the  beginning,  earn  and 
save  enough  each  year  to  make  payment  on  say  160  acres  of  land  at  from  $3 
to  $5  per  acre,  as  payments  spread  over  ten  years,  and  in  these  cases  would  be 
$60  and  $100  respectively  each  year. 

Besides  the  help  required  in  the  harvest  fields  there  is  a demand  each  season 
for  strong,  able-bodied  men,  accustomed  to  hard  work  on  railroad  construction. 
The  probability  is  that  there  will  be  railroad  construction  each  year  for  many 
years  to  come ; for  as  new  settlements  are  made,  railroads  must  follow  until  all 
parts  of  the  Territory  fit  for  settlement  will  have  a network  of  railroads.  These 
men  secure  employment  from  railway  contractors  or  railway  officials. 

FEMALE  HELP. 

It  is  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for  female  help  throughout  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  Territory.  If  it  were  possible  and  applications  were  asked 
from  those  desiring  help,  a thousand  applications  would  be  received  in  a brief 
period  of  time.  As  it  is,  applications  are  frequently  received,  and  the  only  reply 

that  can  be  given 
is:  “We  regret  that 

nothing  can  be  done 
to  supply  you,  as  we 
have  no  one  applying 
for  a situation.”  The 
wages  for  such  female 
help  in  farmers’  homes 
would  vary  from  $6  to 
$10  a month.  These 
servants  would  be,  as 
it  were,  one  of  the 
family,  and  would  re- 
ceive the  kindest  of 
treatment.  The  ex- 
perience of  many 
farmers’  wives  has 
beeii  that  their  serv- 
ant girl  is  most  likely, 
before  many  years 
pass,  to  get  married 
to  a neighboring  far- 
mer and  become  mis- 
tress of  her  own  home. 
The  servant  girl,  now 
her  own  mistress,  en- 
gages a servant,  if 
one  can  possibly  be 
secured,  to  be  in  turn 
robbed  of  her  by  her 
bachelor  neighbor. 
And  so  the  settling 
of  Manitoba  and  the 
Territories  goes  on.  The  young  women  who  came  from  Scotland  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1898,  some  sixty  in  all,  have  done  exceedingly  well.  A number  of  them, 
it  is  said,  are  now  married  and  have  comfortable  homes  of  their  own.  There  is 
room  for  hundreds  more  of  smart,  industrious  housekeepers.  The  Girls’  Home  of 
Welcome,  Winnipeg,  is  always  open,  and  ready  to  welcome  new  arrivals,  until 
they  are  rested  and  obtain  situations.  There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  females 
other  than  domestic  servants.  Governesses,  shop  assistants,  nurses,  etc.,  should 
not  go  out,  unless  proceeding  to  join  friends  who  will  be  able  to  assist  them. 

MARRIED  MEN. 

It  is  generally  easy  to  find  a situation  for  a married  man  without  children, 
when  husband  and  wife  are  both  willing  to  engage  in  work  ; the  husband  as  farm 
laborer,  the  wife  to  assist  in  the  housework,  or,  in  many  instances,  they  may  find 
work  with  a bachelor,  when  the  wife  takes  full  charge  of  the  housekeeping.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  find  a situation  for  a married  man  with  two  or  more  children,  as, 
at  present,  few  farmers  have  a second  house  on  the  farm  to  accommodate 
such  a family,  and  the  farmhouse  is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  two 
families.  A careful,  industrious  married  man,  after  one  year’s  experience,  often 
gets  a situation  to  manage  a farm  for  a resident  of  a town  or  village,  everything 
being  supplied  to  work  the  farm;  the  owner  either  paying  him  wages  or  giving 
him  a share  of  the  crop,  which  in  most  years  amply  pays  for  labor.  This  experi- 
ment generally  leads  to  the  laborer  gaining  control  of  stock,  etc.,  until  he  rents 
the  farm  for  a share  of  the  crop  to  be  handed  over  to  owner  when  threshed. 
Many  men  in  this  way  have  in  the  course  of  a few  years  saved  enough  to  start  on 
a homestead  or  purchase  land  for  themselves. 

A YOUNG  MAN  WITH  LESS  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a young  man  with  less  than  $350  to  start  farming  on 
his  own  responsibility.  He  could  not  purchase  and  pay  for  team,  implements, 
seed,  and  necessary  food  to  keep  him  until  he  could  raise  a crop.  Buying  on  credit. 
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his  debts  would  burden  him  for  years. 
Better  far  to  work  for  wages  a year 
until  be  learned  the  value  of  things 
here  as  well  as  the  methods  of  farm- 
ing. In  all  probability  he  would  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  year  get  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  a quarter 
section  of  land  in  a desirable  sit- 
uation, by  making  a small  cash  pay- 
ment, and,  by  purchasing  a few 
head  of  cattle,  be  prepared  in  two 
or  three  years  to  start  for  himself. 
This  would  enable  a young  man  to 
rent  a farm  and  make  a start  the 
first  year  for  himself,  but  even  this 
man  would  be  wise  to  add  a year’s 
experience  to  the  cash  on  hand. 


CHAS.  HURT  AND  HIS  HIRED  HELP. 


rTVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 

Of  course  a newcomer  with  $500 
could  homestead  160  acres  at  once, 
and  put  up  a house  thereon,  as  well 
as  do  the  other  necessary  homestead 
improvements  during  the  required 
six  months’  residence,  and  then  go 
out  to  the  older  settled  parts  of  the 
Province  during  the  other  six  months 
of  the  year,  which  would  tide  him 
over  a second  six  months  on  home- 
stead. In  three  years  his  homestead 
of  160  acres  would  be  his  own  and  he 
would  have  gathered  about  him 
cattle,  horses,  etc.,  sufficient  to  give 
him  a fair  start. 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 


Any  single  man,  or  married  man  with  or  without  family,  can  make  a fair 
start  with  $1,000  capital.  He  can  either  homestead  or  purchase  land,  making 
payment  on  installment  plan  to  cover  a period  of  ten  years.  A small  house  would 
be  required,  also  some  outbuildings  for  horses,  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry.  A 
wagon,  plow,  and  harrows  would  be  purchased  and  pioneer  work  done  until  the 
ground  was  ready  for  first  crop.  A couple  of  months  could  well  be  devoted  to 
working  out  in  harvest  and  threshing,  earning  some  money  to  help  him  over  the 
winter.  Anyone  who  has  from  $500  to  $1,000  cash  would  do  well  to  rent  the  first 
year,  for  these  parties  generally  come  in  the  spring,  and  if  they  are  forced  to  build 
a house,  etc.,  to  accommodate  them  at  once,  they  lose  the  opportunity  of  putting 
in  a crop  that  year ; whereas,  if  they  rent,  they  can  at  once  commence  seeding  and 
make  things  comfortable.  Many  of  the  farms  to  rent  have  a house  and  stable 
thereon,  and  the  owner  is  often  willing  to  supply  seed,  and  sometimes  implements, 
taking  share  of  crop  in  return,  or  the  newcomer  can  purchase  everything  neces- 
sary, putting  in  a crop  of  100  to  150  acres,  and  after  seeding  have  two  or  three 
weeks  to  look  about  in  selecting  a permanent  home.  When  haying  and  harvesting 
come  in,  he  can  arrange  with  neighbors  to  exchange  work  for  use  of  mower,  and 
even  for  use  of  binder,  without  buying  the  first  year.  If  crop  promises  extra  well, 
he  can  purchase  these  for  himself. 

ONE  THOUSAND  TO  TWO  THOUSAND  OR  UP  TO 
FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

The  settler  who  comes  with  considerable  money,  or  money  with  a car  load  of 
stock,  household  effects,  etc.,  is  one,  two  or  five  years  ahead  of  the  man  who  came 
with  but  little  means,  for  he  is  at  once  able  to  place  himself  in  a good  settlement, 
buy  what  he  wants  cheap  for  cash,  and  push  vigorously. 


If  an  intending  settler  has  any 
friend  or  acquaintance  he  should  by 
all  meanswrite  to  such  an  one,  stating 
how  he  is  situated  and  what  he  would 
like  to  do,  either  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing a situation,  renting  a farm  or 
purchasing  one,  and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  the  hundred  he  will  get 
the  information  wanted.  He  should 
then  arrange  to  purchase  a ticket 
right  through  to  the  friend's  station 
and  place  himself  in  his  friend's  hands 
to  assist  him  in  locating.  Hospitality 
in  this  new  country  is  of  the  true  kind. 
Settlers  here  are  pleased  to  see  others 
locating  in  their  midst,  for  a closer 
settlement  means  better  roads,  better 
schools,  better  towns,  better  markets, 
cheaper  goods,  cheaper  railway  trans- 
portation. 

If  the  intending  settler  knows  no 
one,  purchase  ticket  to  Winnipeg 
only,  and  on  arrival  there  call  upon 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at 
Winnipeg,  when  every  assistance  pos- 
sible will  be  given  to  locate  him, 
whether  he  is  single  or  married, 
without  much  funds,  with  moderate 
means,  or  with  considerable  funds. 

The  settler,  being  advised  by 
Government  agents  regarding  any 
locality  in  which  he  may  think  of 
settling,  must,  after  thorough  inves- 
tigation, use  his  own  judgment  in 
making  the  selection. 

THE  TIME  TO  EMIGRATE. 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  time  to  emigrate,  for  all  classes,  is  the  early 
spring.  The  agricultural  laborer  will  then  find  his  services  in  demand  in  the  busv 
period  that  always  comes  during  seed  time  ; and  the  agriculturist  who  intends  to 
take  up  land  for  himself  will  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  season's  operations. 
The  agriculturist  may,  by  getting  in  a crop  of  oats  or  potatoes  during  the  month 
of  May  or  the  first  week  in  June,  contribute  greatly  to  the  support  of  himself 
and  family  during  the  first  year.  Or  again,  if  the  agricultural  laborer  arrives  in 
summer,  about  harvest  time,  he  will  find  great  demand  and  high  wages  for  his 
services  during  the  harvest  months,  and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  on 
well  from  this  point.  The  farmer,  too,  who  desires  to  take  up  land,  if  he  comes 
in  the  summer  time,  may  see  the  crops  growing,  and  may  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  at  leisure  the  most  advantageous  location.  The  summer  and 
autumn  months  are  the  best  for  moving  about  the  country  in  search  of  land  — or, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  “ land  hunting  ” — for  a suitable  spot  on  which  to  settle. 
Having  selected  it,  he  may  proceed  to  erect  his  house  and  make  preparations  for 
living  over  the  winter ; and,  if  he  means  to  do  this,  he  may  make  his  start  with 
great  advantage  in  the  spring  from  being  on  the  spot. 

No  person  other  than  domestic  servants  are  advised  to  go  to  Canada  during 
the  winter,  unless  proceeding  to  join  friends,  as  work  is  not  so  readily  procurable 
by  new  arrivals  during  that  season  as  at  other  times  of  the  year. 


FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  OR  OVER. 

It  is  never  wise  to  invest  all  the  capital  a settler  brings  with  him  the  first 
year.  Better  place  $1,000  in  a bank  as  a nest  egg  for  use  in  emergency,  or  if  a 
specially  good  offer  presents  itself  during  the  year  he  can  purchase  either  land 
or  stock. 

Now  as  to  purchasing  land  : 1st.  Never  purchase  without  a personal  inspec- 
tion ; remember  that  it  may  be  your  home  for  the  remainder  of  your  life,  and 
if  you  are  satisfied  at  first  with  the  location,  soil,  water,  timber,  etc..,  you  are 
encouraged  from  the  beginning  to  improve  it. 

2d.  The  nearer  you  are  to  a railway  station  as  a market,  the  more  valuable 
the  land  is,  and  the  more  its  value  will  increase  in  the  future. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  320  acres  of  land  not  more  than  five  miles  from 
a station  would  be  valued,  say,  at  $10  per  acre  ; 320  acres  from  five  to  ten  miles 
would  be  valued  at  $7.50,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  station,  $5  per 
acre.  Land  can  be  purchased  cheaper  than  this,  but  the  above  is  a comparison  of 
values  with  respect  to  location  from  market. 


WHAT  TO  BRING. 

Many  of  the  household  necessaries  which  the  emigrant  possesses  he  might  do 
well  to  bring,  and  they  may  prove  very  useful;  but  still  it  is  advisable  to  consider 
well  the  weight  and  bulk,  and  how  far  it  is  worth  while.  Articles  of  household 
furniture,  crockery,  stoves,  or  heavy  articles  of  hardware,  should  be  left  behind 
or  sold,  except  in  some  circumstances  for  special  reasons  which  the  colonist  will 
consider.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  articles  are  very  liable  to  breakage, 
especially  on  long  railway  journeys  to  the  west. 

Agricultural  laborers  should  not  bring  any  of  their  tools  with  them,  as  these 
can  be  easily  got  in  Canada,  of  the  best  kinds,  and  suited  to  the.  needs  of  the 
country.  Generally  speaking,  the  farming  tools  used  in  England  would  not  be 
suitable  for  Canada. 

Mechanics  and  artisans,  when  they  have  been  encouraged  to  come  out,  may  of 
course  bring  their  tools  ; but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
buying  any  ordinary  tools  in  Canada  at  reasonable  prices,  and  that  it  is  better 

to  have  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing what  they  want 
after  reaching  their  destina- 
tion than  to  be  hampered 
with  a heavy  lot  of  luggage 
on  their  journey,  causing 
them  trouble  and  expense. 

In  the  case  of  settlers 
from  the  United  States  they 
can  secure  a car  at  very  low 
rates,  or  a car  can  be  hired 
by  one  or  more  settlers,  in 
which  case  it  is  better  to 
take  along  your  stock,  if 
you  own  them  ; but  do  not 
buy,  as  stock  of  all  kindscan 
be  had  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  they  can  be  purchased 
on  arrival.  Machinery  un- 
suited to  farming  in  West- 
ern Canada  should  not  be 
brought,  but  the  settler 
should  first  of  all  bring  his 
bedding  and  clothing. 


EIGHT  YEARS  AGO  THIS  MAN’S  CAPITAL  WAS  $500. 
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NEW  ONTARIO. 


Everyone  a.sks  where  is  this  New  Ontario  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 

New  Ontario  is  that  portion  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  lying  west  of  the 
upper  Ottawa  River  and  its  tributary  lakes,  north  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior, 
and  extending  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  on  the  west, 
and  James’  Bay  and  the  Albany  River  on  the  north.  For  several  generations 
during  the  lifetime  of  which  the  southern,  eastern,  and  southwestern  portions  of 
( )ntario  have  exclusively  occupied  the  attention  of  those  developing  this  Province, 
northern  and  northwestern  Ontario,  north  of  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  have  been 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  shantymen  of  the  lumber 
companies,  and  occasional  hunters  and  trappers.  In  one  way  and  another  a 
better  knowledge  of  this  country  has  of  recent  years  been  acquired,  and  investi- 
gation confirmed  the  opinion  that  what  may  be  called  “Neglected  Ontario”  is 
in  reality  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  Dominion.  Large  tracts  of  valuable 
pine  hitherto  unknown  have  been  discovered,  and  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  all.  it 
has  been  found  that  there  are  large  areas  of  land  requiring  only  to  be  cleared  of 
timber,  at  once  valuable  as  it  is  cut,  to  be  equal  to  the  wheat  lands  of  Southern 
Ontario,  to  which  the  Province  owes  so  much  of  its  prosperous  development.  To 
gain  accurate  and  detailed  knowledge  of  these  parts  of  the  Province  — what  had 
already  been  nominally  divided  into  the  districts  of  “Nipissing.”  “Algoma,’ 
“Thunder  Bay,”  and  “Rainy  River”  — the  provincial  government  caused  a 
survey  to  be  made.  Experts  were  sent  out  for  scientific  examination  and  practical 
agriculturists  for  their  views  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  land  for  farming.  This 
survey  made  a very  close  examination  and  elaborate  report,  of  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands  says  in  his  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  : 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  CROWN  LANDS. 

The  results  of  these  extensive  explorations,  as  detailed  in  the  elaborate  reports 
sent  in  by  the  surveyors,  the  land  and  timber  estimators  and  the  geologists,  have 
fully  justified  the  most  sanguine  expectations  in  regard  to  the  natural  wealth  and 
fertility  of  Northern  Ontario,  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  action  taken, 
whereby  some  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  extent  of  its  enormous 
undeveloped  resources  has  been  acquired.  It  has  been  established  beyond  contro- 
versy that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  north  of  the  height  of  land  there  is 
an  immense  area  of  excellent  agricultural  land,  apparently  equal  in  fertility  to  any 
in  older  Ontario,  with  an  equable  and  temperate  climate  and  an  abundance  of 
wood  and  water,  which  render  the  inducements  it  presents  to  those  in  search  of 
homesteads  as  good  as  those  offered  anywhere  else  on  the  continent.  The  appre- 
hension entertained  by  some  that  our  forest  resources  were  very  limited  has  been 
contradicted  by  the  exploration  and  estimation  of  extensive  pine  areas  on  the 
southern  slope,  as  well  as  the  location  of  great  forests  of  spruce  and  other  varieties 
of  pulpwood  north  of  the  height  of  land,  which  will  enable  this  Province  to  take 
a leading  position  in  the  commercial  world  as  regards  the  growing  and  remunera- 
tive pulp  and  paper-making  industry.  While  the  geological  examinations  have 
not  resulted  in  any  new  discoveries  of  economic  minerals  (and  it  was  scarcely 
expected  they  would),  they  have  been  of  material  service  in  identifying  and  estab- 
lishing the  character  of  the  different  rock  formations  and  locating  promising  indi- 
cations as  a guide  to  closer  investigations  in  the  future.  Analysis  of  the  peat 
taken  from  the  extensive  deposits  in  Nipissing  have  conclusively  shown  its  high 
qualities  and  economic  utility,  and  established  the  value  of  this  great  natural 
store  of  fuel,  which  will  probably  make  it  useful  in  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND. 

The  great  clay  belt  running  from  the  Quebec  boundary  west  through  Nipissing 
and  Algoma  districts  and  into  the  District  of  Thunder  Bay  comprises  an  area  of 
at  least  24,500  square  miles,  or  15,680,000  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is  well  adapted 
for  cultivat  ion.  This  almost  unbroken  stretch  of  good  farming  land  is  nearly  three- 
quarters  as  great  in  extent  as  the  whole  settled  portion  of  the  Province  south  of 
Lake  Nipissing  and  the  French  and  Mattawa  rivers.  It  is  larger  than  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  com- 
bined, and  one-half  the  si/.e  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  region  is  watered 
by  the  Moose  River,  flowing  into  James  Bay,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Abitibi, 
Mattagami,  and  Missinabie,  and  by  the  Albany  and  its  tributaries,  the  Kenogami 


and  Ogoke.  Each  of  these  rivers  is  over  300  miles  in  length,  and  they  range  in 
width  from  300  or  400  yards  to  a mile.  They  are  fed  by  numerous  smaller  streams 
and  these  in  turn  drain  numberless  lakes  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  so  that  the 
whole  country  is  one  network  of  waterways,  affording  easy  means  of  communi- 
cation with  long  stretches  fit  for  navigation.  The  great  area  of  water  surface 
also  assures  the  country  against  the  protracted  droughts  so  often  experienced  in 
other  countries.  The  southern  boundary  of  this  great  tract  of  fertile  land  is  less 
than  forty  miles  from  Missinabie  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  and 
the  country  north  of  the  height  of  land  being  one  immense  level  plateau  sloping 
off  towards  James  Bay,  the  construction  of  railways  and- wagon  roads  through 
every  part  of  it  would  be  a comparatively  easy  matter. 

In  the  small  part  of  the  District  of  Rainy  River  which  was  explored  the  pro- 
portion of  good  land  is  not  so  great,  but  the  clay  land  in  the  townships  around 
Drydefi  was  found  to  extend  north  in  the  valley  of  the  Wabigoon  River,  with  an 
area  of  about  600  square  miles,  or  384,000  acres.  There  are  also  smaller  culti- 
vable areas  at  various  other  points. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

Another  important  fact  established  by  the  explorations  is  that  the  climate  in 
this  northern  district  presents  no  obstacles  to  successful  agricultural  settlement. 
The  information  obtained  completely  dispels  the  erroneous  impression  that  its 
winters  are  of  arctic  severity  and  its  summers  too  short  to  enable  crops  to  mature. 
The  absence  of  summer  frosts  noted  by  the  explorers,  and  the  growth  of  all  the 
common  vegetables  at  the  Hudson  Bay  posts,  must  disabuse  the  public  mind  of 
this  erroneous  impression.  The  50th  parallel  of  latitude  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  agricultural  belt,  and  the  climate  is  not  much  different  from  that  of 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  lying  along  the  same  parallel,  with  this  exception, 
of  course,  that  the  winter  is  tempered  by  the  great  spruce  forests  and  the  presence 
of  so  large  a proportion  of  water  surface.  The  country,  too,  has  an  abundance 
of  wood  for  fuel,  building  and  commercial  purposes,  and  plenty  of  pure  water 
everywhere. 

THE  TIMBER. 

Another  point,  equaled  only  in  importance  by  the  existence  of  a vast  area  of 
agricultural  land  in  this  country  and  its  moderate  climate,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
largely  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  spruce,  jackpine,  and  poplar.  The 
value  of  this  class  of  timber,  as  everybody  knows,  is  increasing  every  day,  and 
the  market  for  it  is  widening  ; and  rich  indeed  is  the  country  which  has  boundless 
resources  in  these  varieties  of  woods.  In  the  District  of  Nipissing,  north  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  line,  there  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  20,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood  ; 
in  the  District  of  Algoma,  100,000,000  cords ; in  the  District  of  Thunder  Bay, 
150,000,000  cords;  and  in  the  District  of  Rainy  River,  18,000,000  cords;  a 
grand  total  of  288,000,000  cords.  The  pine  region  does  not  seem  to  extend  much 
heyond  the  height  of  land,  but  on  this  side,  in  the  country  around  Lakes 
Temagaming  and  Lady  Evelyn,  and  to  the  north,  an  area  of  red  and  white  pine 
of  fine  quality  was  explored  and  estimated  to  contain  about  three  billions  of 
feet  II.  M. 

WATER  POWER. 

A feature  of  this  region,  which  it  is  well  to  note  from  an  industrial  point  of 
view,  is  the  existence  of  many  falls  on  the  rivers  and  streams.  These  will  no 
doubt  be  utilized  with  advantage  in  the  creation  of  economical  power  when  the 
country  comes  to  he  opened  up. 

It  was  not  expected,  of  course,  that  the  parties  would  be  able  to  make  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  exploration  of  all  the  territory  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  estimates  here  given  of  what  has  been  reported  are  very  conservative.  Total- 
ing up  the  figures  here  quoted,  however,  we  have  over  25,000  square  miles  of 
good  fertile  land,  or  over  16,000,000  acres,  and  288,000.000  cords  of  spruce  or 
other  pulpwood.  There  are  also  numerous  smaller  areas,  both  of  timber  and 
land,  which  are  not  included  in  these  figures,  but  which  will  all  be  available 
when  the  development  of  the  country  takes  place. 

For  the  convenience  of  intending  settlers  and  others,  the  “Districts”  com- 
prised in  the  general  title  “ New  Ontario”  will  now  be  dealt  with  severally,  and 
such  general  information  given  concerning  each  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
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some  mental  picture  of  the  country.  More  detailed  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  at 
Toronto. 


NIPISSING 

is  the  most  eastward  District  of  New  Ontario.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Ottawa  River 
and  tributary  waters  on  the  east,  separating  it  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
extends  to  the  District  of  Algoma  on  the  west.  The  Ottawa  valley,  having  been 
for  a number  of  years  the  pine  supplying  region  for  the  mills  at  the  Chaudiere 
Falls  and  other  points  on  the  river,  several  towns  have  grown  up  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  this  district.  • Mattawa,  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
is  the  principal  one,  and  there  are  other  smaller  settlements  reached  by  railway 
and  steamboat.  There  is  a branch  line  to  Temiscamingue  on  the  lake  of  that 
name,  and  in  this  neighborhood  a number  of  townships  have  been  surveyed  and 
are  ready  for  settlement.  As  this  country  lias  been  burned  over  in  recent  years, 
it  is  naturally  more  easily  turned  into  agricultural  land.  A very  little  clearing 
and  burning  is  necessary  on  the  townships  referred  to,  and  the  lumber  camps 
supply  a market  for  the  produce  of  the  farms. 

At  North  Bay  on  Lake  Nipissing,  a point  of  junction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  there  is  an  important  settlement,  and 
from  this  point  a railway  is  to  be  built  due  north  towards,  and  eventually  termi- 
nating at,  James  Bay  — the  southern  sweep  of  Hudson  Bay  — which  will  open  a 
very  desirable  country  in  which  a settler  can  find  immediate  remuneration  for  his 
labor,  in  the  sale  of  the  timber  which  he  cuts  on  his  holding,  as  well  as  for  his 
farm  produce.  A person  desiring  to  reach  Nipissing  can  do  so  either  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  North  Bay  — north  of  which  there  are  a number  of 
surveyed  townships  — or  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  the  same  place,  or 
to  Mattawa  on  the  Ottawa  River,  from  which  town  he  can  choose  the  direction 
in  which  he  will  go  to  take  up  land.  This  is  the  route  to  Temiscamingue,  where 
a number  of  people  have  recently  gone  to  settle.  The  railway  and  steamboat  fare 
from  Toronto  is  about  $13,  and  from  other  places  in  proportion.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  with  the  railways  for  the  carrying  of  settlers’  effects  by  the  carload. 

ALGOMA 

extends  from  the  western  boundary  of  Nipissing  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Thunder  Bay  District.  In  this  wide  expanse  of  territory  there  are  varieties  of  soil 
and  productive  capabilities.  Along  the  lake  shore  and  immediately  in  rear  of 
that  the  country  is  rocky  and  creates  an  unfavorable  impression  at  first  sight, 
but  a little  way  back  of  this  there  is  plenty  of  good  farming  land,  and  that  which 
is  unfitted  for  farming  is,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  railway,  usually 
covered  with  a thick  growth  of  timber  which  is  very  useful  to  the  settler.  There 
is  a great  variety  of  timber  throughout  this  section  for  nearly  all  of  which  there 
is  a market  at  the  railway  stations  or  with  the  buyers  for  pulp  mills. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE, 

the  point  at  which  Lake  Superior  empties  into  Lake  Huron  through  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  is  in  Algoma,  and  is  one  of  the  rising  places  of  the  west.  It  attained 
its  first  importance  from  the  canals  around  the  rapids,  but  recently  a wealthy 
syndicate  have  established  a very  large  pulp  mill  and  other  works,  and  are  about 
to  build  a railway  north  into  the  interior.  There  are  a number  of  surveyed  town 
ships  open  to  settlement  in  this  district,  and  near  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie— commonly 
called  “The  Soo” — are  several  settlements  where  persons  with  a little  money  can 
obtain  an  already  cleared  section  or  even  a well  cultivated  farm.  The  factories 
established  at  the  Sault  as  well  as  the  other  enterprises  pending  will  insure 
markets  for  everything  that  a farmer  can  raise  as  well  as  for  the  timber  he  may 
cut.  There  is  a great  deal  of  mineral  in  this  district  that  has  been  very  slightly 
exploited,  but  the  construction  of  the  Algoma  Central  Railway  and  the  new  life 
which  has  been  imparted  into  that  section  by  the  extensive  work  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  will  result  in  these  minerals  being  worked  at  an  early  date.  Algoma  is 
served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  branch  which 
runs  from  Sudbury  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  through  Dakota  into  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  and  in  addition  by  the  lake  steamers. 

THUNDER  BAY  DISTRICT 

lies  between  Algoma  on  the  east  and  the  Rainy  River  District  on  the  west.  The 
country  throughout  is  well  timbered  and  watered,  and  possesses  several  water 
powers  near  the  bay  that  will  have  considerable  commercial  value,  though  at 
present  unused.  There  is  a variety  of  minerals  in  this  division,  and  some  mines 
are  already  in  working.  The  commercial  centre  of  the  district  is  created  by  two 
towns  on  the  bay,  about  four  miles  from  one  another.  Fort  William,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaministiquia  River,  is  the  summer  lake  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Here  are  three  immense  grain  elevators  through  which  pass  the 


greater  part  of  the  exported  wheat  grown  in  Manitoba  and  Western  Canada. 
It  is  divisional  point  of  the  railway  and  a town  of  increasing  importance. 
Twenty  miles  up  the  river  are  the  Kakabeka  Falls,  supplying  a magnificent 
water  power  not  yet  in  use.  Up  the  banks  of  the  river  and  in  the  neighborhood 
there  is  a good  deal  of  excellent  farming  land,  particularly  suitable  for  mixed 
farming. 

Port  Arthur  is  the  other  town  on  the  bay.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  < anadian 
Northern  Railway,  which  runs  through  this  and  the  Rainy  River  District,  and 
through  Manitoba  into  the  Northwest  Territories,  apparently'  intending  to  reach 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

These  two  points  are  also  the  termini  of  the  lake  steamers  which  run  between 
Owen  Sound,  Collingwood,  and  ports  on  the  United  States  shores  of  the  lakes, 
carrying  passengers  as  well  as  freight. 

The  Thunder  Bay  & St.  Joe  Railway  will  run  from  Port  Arthur  north  through 
a country  of  great  wealth  in  timber  and  minerals  as  well  as  through  sections 
affording  good  farming  land.  The  existing  and  increasing  trade  and  the  con- 
struction of  a railway  will  enable  a settler  to  find  profitable  employment  from 
the  start. 

Lake  Nipigon  is  a large  sheet  or  ramification  of  waters  celebrated  for  its  fish, 
but  recent  explorations  have  shown  the  country  to  be  rich  in  minerals  and  pos- 
sessed of  a good  deal  of  farming  land.  The  reports  of  the  Hudson  Bay  officials, 
who  for  many  years  have  occupied  the  country  for  trading  purposes,  speak  most 
favorably  of  the  climate  and  point  to  their  own  experience  in  raising  wheat  and 
all  the  more  tender  vegetables. 

RAINY  RIVER  DISTRICT 

is  west  of  the  Thunder  Bay  District  and  extends  to  the  eastern  confines  of  the 
Province  of  Manitoba.  This  is  a lumbering,  mining,  and  farming  country,  and 
is  at  present,  with  a prospect  of  continuing,  the  leading  commercial  district  of 
New  Ontario.  The  valley  of  the  Rainy  River,  with  the  country  surrounding  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  into  which  the  Rainy  River  empties,  contains  some  areas  of 
farming  laud  which  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility  of  soil  and  general  advantages  by 
any  other  part  of  the  Province,  and  the  diversified  enterprises  that  are  at  work 
furnish  markets  for  all  the  settler  can  raise  or  cut,  as  well  as  employment  for 
those  who  need  this  to  aid  them  in  establishing  their  farms.  At  the  head  of  the 
Rainy  River  is  the  small  town  of  Albcrton  (formerly  the  H.  B C.  post  Fort 
Frances),  and  down  the  river  are  several  smaller  villages  where  sawmills  have  been 
erected  and  where  the  settlers  of  the  neighborhood  transact  their  business.  The 
chief  town  is  Rat  Portage,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  of  thd  Woods  into  the  Winnipeg 
River.  This  is  the  chief  commercial  centre  of  the  whole  district,  though  some 
sawmills  and  the  large  Lake  of  the  Woods  flour  mill  is  at  Iveewatin,  practically  a 
suburb  of  Rat  Portage. 

A little  distance  eastward  of  Rat  Portage  is  Wabigoon,  the  centre  of  a mining 
district,  but  recently  found  to  be  in  the  middle  of  some  excellent  farming 
country.  The  government  here  established  an  experimental  farm  as  a guide  and 
assistance  to  the  incoming  settlers,  and  as  a standing  testimony  to  the  quality  of 
the  land.  Wabigoon,  Rat  Portage,  and  Iveewatin  are  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  from  their  end  of  the  lake  is  a steamboat  service 
across  the  lake  and  up  the  Rainy  River  to  the  falls  at  Fort  Frances.  Beyond  these 
are  other  steamers  for  points  in  the  interior.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
crosses  the  Rainy  River  on  its  way  to  Manitoba,  and  forms  another  outlet  for 
produce  to  the  markets  east  and  west. 

GRANTS  OF  LAND. 

The  terms  upon  which  land  can  be  obtained  from  the  government  in  these 
localities  vary  according  to  locality.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  liberal,  but  are  intended  for  bona  fide  settlers  only.  Speculators  must  buy 
from  those  who  have  already  established  farms  or  partially  cleared  their  land, 
and  such  are  generally  to  be  found.  Facilities,  however,  will  be  found  by  capi- 
talists who  desire  to  embark  in  commercial  enterprises,  for  which  there  are  many 
openings.  Those  desirous  of  more  detailed  information  on  the  subject  of  New 
Ontario  or  of  any  particular  section  of  it  should  write  to  the  Crown  Land  Col- 
onization Department,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
where  all  information  concerning 
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THE  LAKE 


ST.  .JOHN  DISTRICT. 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

Some  five  years  ago  the  Lake  St.  John  Repatriation  and  Colonization  Society 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  settlement  in  the  district  served  by  the 
Quebec  & Lake  St.  John  Railway,  and  the  society  has  since  been  successful  in 
drawing  a large  amount  of  attention  to  a hitherto  much  neglected  part  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 


untouched  at  Lake  St.  John  until  12th  October.  One  can  even  cultivate  the  melon 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  nights  are  less  cold  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  ” 
The  district  is  a splendid  one  for  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  forage  is  so  rich 
that  the  Lake  St.  John  sheep  is  already  renowned  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its 
meat,  and  many  carloads  of  these  animals  and  of  horned  cattle  are  sent  annually 
to  the  market,  as  well  as  an  immense  quantity  of  cheese. 


NEW  ROAD 
BETWEEN 
PERIBONKA 
AND  MISTASSINI 
(1 7 miles), 

LAKE  ST.  JOHN 
REGION. 


The  district  embraces  some  19,000,000  acres  of  land,  for  the  most 
part  valuable  to  the  farmer  in  one  branch  or  another  of  his 
business. 

Lake  St.  John,  from  which  the  district  takes  its 
name,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  lesser  lakes 
of  Canada,  and  drains  a great  valley,  rich  in  agricul- 
tural resources. 

Lake  St.  John  forms  the  centre  of  a network  of 
water  communication,  affording  great  natural  ad- 
vantages to  the  commerce  of  that  region. 

South  of  the  lake  are  the  Metabetchouan  and 
Ouiatchouan  rivers,  to  the  east  Belle  Riviere,  west- 
ward the  Aslmapmouehouan.  northwest  the  Ticou- 
abe  and  Mistassini,  and  north  and  northeast  the 
Great  and  Little  Peribonka  rivers. 

The  Metabetchouan  rises  from  a little  lake  near  the 
sources  of  the  River  Ste.  Anne-de-la-Perade  and  flows  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles  into  Lake  St.  John,  six  miles 
west  of  St.  Jerome.  One  of  its  falls  has  a height  of  more  than 
200  feet. 

The  river  Ouiatchouan  has  its  origin  in  the  environs  of 
Lake  Quaquakamaksis,  describes  a course  of  sixty  miles,  and 
forms  two  miles  from  its  mouth  a fall  of  236  feet  in  height. 

The  Belle  Riviere,  about  forty-five  miles  long,  receives 
the  waters  of  Lake  Kenogamiehiche,  and  has  its  source  in 
the  lakes  of  the  Belle  Riviere. 

The  Ashuapmouehouan  throws  itself 
into  the  lake  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
northwest  of  St.  Prime.  It  has  a width 
of  three-fourths  of  a mile  at  its  mouth 
and  400  feet  100  miles  higher  up.  The 
river  Ticouabe  is  navigable  for  a length 
of  about  thirty  miles. 

The  Mistassini  is  more  than  300  miles 
long,  three  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
navigable  by  light  draught  vessels 
for  a distance  of  twenty-five 
miles  up.  This  river 
has  several  affluents 
— the  Mistassibi 
the  Rats.  Riv- 
er, and  the 
Ouassiemska. 

The  Great 
Peribonka  is 
a b o u t 450 
miles  in  length 
It  is  navigable 
for  twenty  miles 
from  its  mouth  by 
steamers  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sions. 
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All  these  rivers  drain  lands  of  great  fertility.  Almost  everywhere  the  subsoil 
is  composed  of  calcareous  rocks,  on  which  rest  beds  of  argillaceous  earth,  which 
have  sometimes  a very  great  depth.  The  superficial  deposits  mixed  with  this 
clay  are  composed  of  sandy  alluvial  soil,  of  humus  and  vegetable  detritus  which 
form  an  arable  land  of  great  richness,  especially  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  lake. 

The  fertility  of  the  district,  however,  is  established  beyond  dispute  by  the 
nature  of  the  forests,  which  we  shall  describe  briefly  further  on. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  climate  of  Lake  St.  John  is  as  mild  as  that  of 
Montreal,  and  that  the  fall  of  snow  is  less  than  at  Quebec. 

Wheat  and  other  grains  ripen  there  and  produce  abundantly. 

"The  climate  of  Lake  St.  John,’  said  Mr.  Bouchette,  more  than  a century 
ago,  ,-is  as  mild  and  even  milder  than  Montreal.  When  at  Chicoutimi  onions, 
potatoes,  and  cabbages  froze  on  23d  September,  1843.  they  remained  absolutely 
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Superb  forests  cover  the  district  and  are  feeders  of  its  industries 
as  well  as  a source  of  beauty  and  comfort  to  man  and  beast. 
The  principal  woods  are  the  birch,  red  and  white  pine,  fir, 
cedar,  and  white-wood.  One  meets  also  with  the  cherry 
and  the  ash,  etc. 

Water  powers  are  numerous  and  considerable,  and 
could  be  utilized  by  hundreds  of  mills  and  factories, 
as  doubtless  they  will  be  in  time.  At  Alma,  at 
Mistook,  at  Hebertville,  at  Ouiatchouan,  at  Meta- 
betchouan, at  Mistassini,  at  St.  Thomas  d’Aquin 
(Lake  Bouchette),  and  at  Honfleur  or  Peribonka, 
there  are  particularly  fine  water  powers. 

One  can  readily  conceive  that  formerly  would-be 
colonists  hesitated,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads  and 
means  of  transport,  to  settle  in  this  part  of 
the  province  of  Quebec.  But  now 
these  obstacles  no  longer  exist. 

The  Lake  St.  John  Railway,  and 
the  extension  at  Chicou- 
timi, have  connected 
the  district  with  the 
great  commercial 
centers.  The 
settler  in  this 
part  of  the 
country  has 
therefore  easy 
access  to  his  land, 
and  can  look  to  the 
future  with  every  confi- 
dence, as  the  railway  and 
river  steamers  bring  him 
into  touch  with  the  great 
markets  and  enable.him  to  dispose 
of  the  products 
of  his  fields  and 
woods  to  the 
best  possible 
advantage. 

During  the  summer  the  Saguenay  River 
affords  an  additional  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  province,  as  well 
as  being  a favorite  route  for  tourists,  furnishing  as  it  does  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  in  the  world. 

The  Lake  St.  John  Railway,  which  serves  for  the  whole  district,  has  190  miles 
of  track. 

The  trains  which  go  from  Quebec  to  Chambord  and  from  the  latter  place  to 
Chicoutimi,  traverse  the  fine  and  flourishing  settlements  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gedeon, 
St.  Bruno,  Hebertville,  St.  Dominique-de-Jonquiere,  etc. 

For  the  accommodation  of  colonists  settled  in  this  district  there  is 
also  a service  of  three  steamers  between  the  different  ports  of  Lake  St. 
John.  These  are  the  Colon , Mistassini,  and  the  Peribonka.  The  first  of 
these  vessels  is  specially  adapted  for  the  transportation  of  settlers  and  their 
effects ; the  second  is  luxuriously  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  tourists,  visitors,  aud 
sportsmen. 

In  1888  210,000  cords  of  wood  was  cut  along  the  line  of  the  Lake  St.  John 
Railway.  In  1898  the  quantity  had  increased  to  1,100,000  cords. 

Several  new  sawmills  have  been  set  up  along  the  line,  the  largest  of  which  is 
at  Roberval. 

The  different  industries  which  go  to  make  up  the  traffic  of  the  district,  includ- 
ing the  trade  in  wood  and  pulp,  give  employment  to  about  6,000  men,  and  help 
greatly  to  create  a local  market  for  farm  produce. 

The  principal  centres  of  population  are  Roberval.  Chicoutimi,  Chambord 
Junction,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Bruno. 

Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  directed  to 

M.  r£n£  DUPONT.  Quebec,  P Q 


SECOND  CROP  OF  CLOVER, 
OCTOBEB  2,  1898. 
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JAS.  A.  S3IART, 

Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE 

CAN  BE  FREELY"  OBTAINED  FHOJI  THE  FOLLOWING: 


FRANK  PEDLEY, 

Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


UNITED  STATES  AGENTS. 

M.  V.  McINNES,  No.  2 Merrill  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
JAMES  GRIEVE,  Satilt  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 

JOSEPH  YOUNG,  51  Yt  State  St.,  East,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD,  214  W.  Ninth  St.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
BENJAMIN  DAVIES,  154J4  E.  Third  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
T.  O.  CURRIE,  Room  1,  New  Insurance  Bld’g,  Milwaukee,  VVis. 
C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  927  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
W.  V.  BENNETT,  801  New  York  Life  Building,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. 

W.  H.  ROGERS,  Box  116,  Watertown,  South  Dakota. 

N.  BARTHOLOMEW,  306  Fifth  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

J.  H.  M.  PARKER,  530  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota. 

WILLIAM  RITCHIE,  Grafton,  North  Dakota. 

E.  T.  HOLMES,  Room  6 Big  Four  Building,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


C.  0.  SWANSON,  Scandinavian  Immigration  Agent,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

R.  A.  BURRISS,  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  Canada. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

RT.  HON.  LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MT.  ROYAL,  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada,  17  Victoria  St.,  London  S.  W., 
England. 

W.  T.  R.  PRESTON,  care  The  High  Commissioner  for  Canada. 

JOHN  GRANT,  Parkhurst,  Dumfries,  Scotland. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  OFFICE,  15  Water  St.,  Liver- 
pool, England. 

II.  M.  MURRAY,  52  St.  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

W.  L.  GRIFFITH,  Western  Mail  Building,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

EDWARD  O’KELLY,  Harbour  Board  Building,  Londonderry, 
Ireland. 

JOHN  WEBSTER,  31  Upper  Leeson  St.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

C.  R.  DEVLIN,  14  Westmorland  St.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

THOS.  DUNCAN,  Carnoustie,  Forfarshire,  Scotland. 


Commissioner  oj 


LOCAL  AGE 


Hereunder  is  a list,  of  the  different 
names  of  the  places  at  which  the  land  otiices 
the  name  of  the  agent  at  each  place  : 


Battleford 

Calgary  

Alameda 

Edmonton 

Kamloops 

Dauphin 

Lethbridge 

Minnedosa 

New  Westminster 
Prince  Albert . . . 

Retina 

Red  Deer 

Brandon  

Swift  Current... 

Yorkton 

Winnipeg 

Medicine  Hat . . . 


NAME  OP  AOENT. 

R.  F.  Chisholm 

J.  R.  Sutherland. . . 

R.  C.  Kisbey 

R.  A.  Ruttan 

E.  A.  Nash 

F.  K.  Herchmer 

A.  J.  Fraser 

John  Flesher 

John  McKenzie  ... 
John  McTaggart  .. 
I).  S.  McCannel  ... 
W.  H.  Oottingham. 

L.  J.  Clement 

Business  transacted 

at 

W.  C.  de  Balinhardt 
E.  F.  Stephenson.. 
L.  B.  Cochrane 


POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS. 
Battleford,  Saskatchewan . 
Calgary,  Alberta. 
Alameda,  Assiniboia. 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
Kamloops,  B.  C. 

Dauphin,  Man. 

Lethbridge,  Alberta. 
Minnedosa,  Man. 

New  Westminster,  B.  C. 
Prince  Albert.  Saskat. 
Regina,  Assiniboia. 

Rea  Deer,  Alberta. 
Brandon,  Man. 

Regina,  Assiniboia. 
Yorkton,  Assiniboia. 
Winnipeg.  Man. 

Medicine  Hat,  Assiniboia. 


WESTERN  CANADA  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A PLAN  OF  A TOWNSHIP. 

N 

SIX  MILES  SQUARE 


Each  square  contains  640  acres ; each  quarter  section  con- 
tains 160  acres. 

A section  contains  643  acres,  and  forms  one  mile  square. 

Government  Lands,  open  for  homestead  (that  is  for  free 
settlement).— Section  Nos.  2,  4.  6, 10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  28,  | 

JO,  32,  34,  36. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Lands  for  sale.— Section  Nos.  1, 

3,  5,  7,  9,  13, 15,  17,  19,  21,  23,  25,  27,  31,  33,  35. 

Section  Nos.  1,  9,  13,  21,  25,  33,  along  the  main  line,  Win- 
nipeg, to  Moose  Jaw,  can  be  purchased  from  Canada 
Northwest  Land  Company. 

School_ Sections.— Section  Nos.  11  and  29  are  reserved  by 
Government  for  school  purposes. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Lands  for  sale.— Section  Nos.  8 
and  26. 

Any  even-numbered  section  of  Dominion  lands  in  Manitoba 
or  the  Northwest  Territories,  excepting  8 and  26,  which  has  not 
been  homesteaded,  reserved  to  provide  wood  lots  for  settlers,  or 
for  other  purposes,  may  be  homesteaded  upon  by  any  person 
who  is  the  sole  head  of  a family,  or  any  male  over  eighteen  years 
of  age,  to  [he  extent  of  one  quarter-section  of  160  acres,  more  or 
Jess. 

ENTRY. 

Entry  may  be  made  personally  at  1 he  local  land  office  for  the  | 
district  in  which  the  land  to  be  taken  is  situate,  or  if  the  home-  | 
steader  desires,  he  may,  on  application  to  the  Minister  of  l lie 
Interior,  Ottawa,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Winnipeg, 

•or  the  local  agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situat  , 
receive  authority  for  some  one  to  make  entry  for  him.  A fee  of 
$10  is  charged  for  an  ordinary  homestead  entry. 

HOMESTEAD  DUTIES. 

Under  the  present  law  homes’ cad  duties  must  be  performed 
in  one  of  the  following  ways,  namely: 

(1)  By  at  least  six  months’  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of 
the  land  in  each  year  during  the  term  of  three  years. 

(2)  If  the  father  (or  the  mother,  if  the  father  is  deceased)  of 
any  person  who  is  eligible  to  make  a homestead  entry  resides 
upon  a farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  entered  for  by  such  per- 
son as  a homestead,  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  residence 
prior  to  obtaining  patent  may  be  satisfied  by  such  person  resid- 
ing with  the  father  or  mother. 

(3)  If  a settler  has  obtained  a patent  for  his  first  homestead, 
or  a certificate  for  the  issue  of  such  patent  countersigned  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  t lie  Dominion  lands  Act,  and  has  obtained 
•entry  for  a second  homestead,  the  requirements  of  this  Act  as  to 
residence  prior  to  obtaining  patent  may  be  satisfied  by  residence 
•upon  the  first  homestead. 

(4)  If  the  settler  has  his  permanent  residence  upon  farmiDg 
land  owned  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  his  homestead,  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  as  to  residence  may  be  satisfied  by  residence 
upon  the  said  land. 


APPLICATION  FOR  PATENT 

Should  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  before  the  Local 
Agent,  Sub-Agent,  or  the  Homestead  Inspector.  Before  making 
application  for  patent  the  settler  must  give  six  months’  notice 
in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Lands  at  Ottawa  of 
his  intention  to  do  so. 

INFORMATION. 

Newly  arrived  immigrants  will  receive  at  the  immigration 
office  in  Winnipeg,  or  at  any  Dominion  lands  office  in  Mani- 
toba or  the  Northwest  Territories,  information  as  to  the  lands 
that  are  open  for  entry,  and  from  the  officers  in  charge,  free  of 
expense,  advice  and  assistance  in  securing  lands  to  suit  them; 
and  full  information  respecting  the  land,  timber,  coal,  and  min- 
eral laws,  as  well  as  respecting  Dominion  lands  in  the  railway 
belt  in  British  Columbia,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa ; the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  or  to  any 
of  the  Dominion  lands  agents  in  Manitoba  or  the  Northwest 
Territories. 

JAMES  A.  SMART, 

Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.  B. — In  addition  to  free  grant  lands,  to  which  the  regula- 
tions above  stated  refer,  thousands  of  acres  of  most  desirable 
lands  are  available  for  lease  or  purchase  from  railroad  and  other 
corporations  and  private  firms  iu  Western  Canada. 

CUSTOMS  — FREE  ENTRIES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  customs  tariff  of 
Canada,  specifying  the  articles  that  can  be  so  entered  : 

Settlers’  Effects,  viz. : Wearing  apparel,  household  furniture, 
books,  implements  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employ- 
ment ; guns,  musical  instruments,  domestic  sewing  machines, 
typewriters,  live  stock,  bicycles,  carts  and  other  vehicles,  and 
agricultural  implements  in  use  by  the  settler  for  at  least  six 
months  before  his  removal  to  Canada  ; not  to  include  machinery 
or  articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment 
or  for  sale ; also  books,  pictures,  family  plate  or  furniture, 
personal  effects,  and  heirlooms  left  by  bequest ; provided,  that 
any  dutiable  articles  entered  as  settlers’  effects  may  not  be  so 
entered  unless  brought  with  the  settler  on  his  first  arrival,  and 
shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without  payment  of 
duty  until  after  twelve  mouths’  actual  use  in  Canada  ; provided 
also,  that  under  regulations  made  by  the  Comptroller  of  Cus- 
toms, live  stock,  when  imported  into  Manitoba  or  the  Northwest 
Territories  by  intending  settler,  shall  be  free  until  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

Settlers  arriving  from  the  United  States  are  allowed  to  enter 
duty  free  stock  in  the  following  proportions:  One  animal  of 
neat  stock  or  horses  for  each  ten  acres  of  land  purchased  or 
otherwise  secured  under  homestead  entry,  up  to  161  acres,  and 
oue  sheep  for  each  acre  so  secured.  Customs  duties  paid  on 
animals  brought  in  excess  of  this  proportion  will  be  refunded 
for  the  number  applicable  to  an  additional  holding  of  160  acres, 
when  taken  up. 

The  settler  will  be  required  to  fill  up  a form  (which  will  be 
supplied  him  by  the  customs  officer  on  application)  giving 
description,  value,  etc.,  of  the  goods  and  articles  he  wishes  to 
be  allowed  to  bring  in  free  of  duty.  He  will  also  be  required  to 
take  the  following  oath  : 

I.  , do  hereby  solemnly 

make  oath  and  say,  that  all  the  goods  and  articles  hereinbefore 
mentioned  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  entitled 
to  free  entry  as  settlers’  effects,  under  the  tariff  of  duties  of 
customs  now  in  force,  and  all  of  them  have  been  owned  and  in 
actual  use  by  myself  for  at  least  six  months  before  removal  to 
Canada ; and  that  none  of  the  goods  or  articles  shown  in  this 
entry  have  been  imported  as  merchandise  or  for  any  use  in 
manufacturing  establishment,  or  for  sale,  and  that  I intend 
becoming  a permanent  settler  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Sworn  before  me  at day 

of.. 190..., 

The  following  oath  shall  be  made  by  intending  settlers  when 
importing  live  stock  into  Manitoba  or  the  Northwest  Territories 
free  of  duty: 


L , do  solemnly  swear 

that!  am  now  moving  into  Manitoba  (or  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories) with  the  intention  of  becoming  a settler  therein,  and  that 
the  live  stock  enumerated  and  described  in  the  entry  hereunto 
attached  is  intended  for  my  own  use  on  the  farm  which  I am 
about  to  occupy  (or  cultivate),  and  not  for  sale  or  speculative 
purposes,  nor  for  the  use  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whom- 
soever. 

QUARANTINE  OF  SETTLERS’  CATTLE. 

Settlers’  cattle,  when  accompanied  by  certificates  of  health, 
to  be  admitted  without  detention;  when  not  so  accompanied, 
they  must  be  inspected.  Inspectors  may  subject  any  cattle 
showing  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  to  the  tuberculin  test  before 
allowing  them  to  enter.  Any  cattle  found  tuberculous  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  or  killed  without  indemnity.  Sheep, 
for  breeding  and  feeding  purposes,  may  be  admitted  subject  to 
inspection  at  port  of  entry,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a cer- 
tificate, signed  by  a government  inspector,  that  sheep  scab  has 
not  existed  in  the  district  in  which  they  have  been  fed  for  six 
months  preceding  the  date  of  importation.  If  disease  is  dis- 
covered to  exist  in  them,  they  may  be  returned  or  slaughtered. 
Swine  may  be  admitted,  when  forming  part  of  settlers’  effects, 
when  accompanied  by  a certificate  that  swine  plague  or  hog 
cholera  has  not  existed  in  the  district  whence  they  came  for  six 
months  preceding  the  date  of  shipment;  when  not  accompanied 
by  such  certificate,  they  must  be  subject  to  inspection  at  port  of 
entry,  if  found  diseased,  to  be  slaughtered,  without  compen- 
sation. 

FREIGHT  REGULATIONS. 

A.  — Carload  of  settlers’  effects,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
tariff,  may  be  made  up  of  the  following  described  property  for 
tne  benefit  of  actual  settlers,  viz.:  Live  stock,  any  number  up 
to  but  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  head,  all  told,  viz.,  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  calves,  sheep,  hogs ; household  goods  and  personal 
property  (second-hand) ; wagons  or  other  vehicles,  for  personal 
use  ^second-hand) ; farm  machinery,  implements,  and  tools  (all 
second-hand) ; lumber  and  shingles,  which  must  not  exceed 
2,500  feet  in  ail,  or  the  equivalent  thereof  ; or  in  lieu  of,  not  in 
addition  to,  the  lumber  and  shingles,  a portable  house  may  be 
shipped  ; seed  grain  ; small  quantity  of  trees  or  shrubbery ; 
small  lot  live  poultry  or  pet  animals ; and  sufficient  feed  for 
the  live  stock  while  on  the  journey. 

B.  — Less  than  carloads  will  be  understood  to  mean  only 
household  goods  (second-hand) ; wagons  or  other  vehicles,  for 
personal  use  (second  hand);  and  second-hand  farm  machinery, 
implements,  and  tools.  Less  than  carload  lots  should  be  plainly 
addressed. 

C.  — Merchandise,  such  as  groceries,  provisions,  hardware, 
etc.,  also  implements,  machinery,  vehicles,  etc.,  if  new,  will  not 
be  regarded  as  settlers’  effects,  and  if  shipped  will  be  charged 
the  company’s  regular  classified  tariff  rates. 

D.  — Should  the  allotted  number  of  live  stock  be  exceeded, 
the  additional  animals  will  be  taken  at  the  ordinary  classified 
rates,  over  and  above  the  carload  rales  for  the  settlers'  effects, 
but  the  total  charge  for  any  one  such  car  will  not  exceed  the 
regular  rate  for  a straight  carload  of  live  stock.  (These 
ordinary  tariff  rates  will  be  furnished  by  station  agents  on 
application.) 

E.  — Passes.— One  man  will  be  passed  free  in  charge  of  live 
stock,  when  forming  parts  of  carloads,  to  feed,  water,  and  care 
for  them  in  transit.  Agents  will  use  the  usual  form  of  live-stock 
contract. 

F.  — Top  Loads.— Settlers  are  not  permitted,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  load  any  article  on  the  top  of  box  or  stock  cars; 
such  manner  of  loading  is  dangerous,  and  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

G.  — Carloads  will  not  be  stopped  at  any  point  short  of  desti- 
nation for  the  purpose  of  unloading  part.  The  entire  carload 
must  go  through  to  the  station  to  which  originally  consigned. 

II  —Carload  Rates.— The  rates  shown  in  the  column  headed 
“Carloads”  apply  on  any  shipment  occupying  a car,  and  weigh- 
ing 24,000  pounds  (12  tons)  or  less.  If  the  carloads  weigh  over 
24,00)  pounds,  the  additional  weight  will  be  charged  for  at  pro- 
portionate rates.  (Example:  $205  “per  car”  is  equivalent  to 
85!4  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  at  which  rate  the  additional 
weight  would  be  charged.) 
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